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New York, April 26, 1884 
This exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published TH1s weEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 


= 








MorE brains and more conscience, and 
more sense of freedom must be mixed with 
the teaching, especially in our city schools. 
The school is a mill, it is true. Its machinery 
is needful. But it is morethan a mill. The 
character of each grist depends upon the in- 
telligent manipulation and watchfulness of 
the miller, The product is mind, educated 
through conscious and intelligent exercise 
of its powers. Mere routine fails, to do this. 
The mind, like the band, can form a habit of 
running in a groove. The careless teacher 
mistakes rote work for knowledge. He gives 
a formula and mistakes the pupil's ability to 
follow that for ability to think. Too often 
he shuts his eyes to these faults, not wishing 
to see what he feels himself powerless to 
prevent,—IJnd, School Journal. 





“Tr is one aim of the school to develop 
right-mindedness in the pupils. That it fails 
to do this, is the most serious charge of the 
day. The enemies of the public school 
system regard this as the vulnerable. point, 
and are massing their forces,against it. It 
does not avail-anything that these charges 
aré in a measure untrue. The main charge, 
that we fail to make our teachings reach 
out into the homes of the pupils, is true. 
The mental growth of the child at school 
cannot be separated from his mental growth 


at home. When they are in the same line) 


of direction, the greatest progress is. made ; 
when they ate in opposing or. dive 





dominate and become the character of the 
man.”— Supt. H. Sasrn, Clinton. 





** WE are on the winning side,” writes a 
teacher, ‘“‘the New Education is sure to win 
in the end.” There have been times when 
the cause looked hopeless enough, but the 
failure of the schools to realize what was ex- 
pected of them set the people to thinking. 
They now see that the expected results could 
not issue because those in charge of the 
schools were running a treadmill, in most 
classes. The scholars were patiently learn. 
ing lessons and reciting them ; in some cases 
they were partially educated by this process 
or in spite of it ; the people were paying the 
taxes. But & developmont 6f the idea of 
Education has taken place; revolutions never 
go backward ; the battle has been fought ; 
slowly but surely a great modification of our 
methods of teaching is to take place. The 
New Education has won the day. 


GOVERNING. 


All just government, and all successful 
government, must be in accordance with 
nature. Nature doesn’t hold the rod and 
say, ‘‘ J require you to do this,” “‘ J will re- 
ward,” or ‘‘ J will punish.” She says noth- 
ing about reward or punishment ; we find 
the reward ourselves if we obey, and if we 
disobey, the punishment follows of neces- 
sity. 

Nature doesn’t say, ‘“‘ If you are late in 
the morning, I will put a pencil-mark against 
your name, or keep you at noon, or give you 
a whipping.” She says, “ In the early morn- 
ing I give the finest show of the whole day ; 
if you are not on hand, you will miss it.” 

She doesn’t prepare her medicines in the 
shape of a pill, and say, “‘ It is good for you ; 
you must take it ; if you don’t swallow it by 
12 o'clock I will keep you at it until 1.” But 
she mixes together health-giving acids and 
sweetest juices, puts them in the pear and 
peach, paints these so that they look “‘good 
enough to eat,” hangs them just out of reach 
and says, “‘ You can have them if you will 
climb.” 

In Nature’s scheme, neither punishments 
nor rewards are arbitrary; they are not 
something added on, to express the displeas- 
ure of our teacher, but they arise naturally 
from the obedience or disobedience of law 
and form a part of it. 

The strongest governing force is obtained 
by making the studies attractive to all ; then 
anything that interferes with these studies 
will be avoided by mutual consent. Aim to 
show that the rules of the school are not 
framed to please the teacher, but to promote 
the best good of the scholars,.both in: the 
present. and future, and that in breaking 
them, they do more harm to themselves 
than to anyone else. Base the governing 
power on their conscience, honor, and ‘good- 
sense. . 
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Every living man carries a two-folé oblié 
gation: first, to himself, second, to the 


lines, one or the other must eventually pre-! that both be better for every diy He Tivds) 





SUPERINTENDENTS WANTED. 


The schools are suffering immensely from 
the presence of men as principals and super- 
intendents who undoubtedly possess com- 
mon sense, but who have no knowledge of 
the subject of education. Look at most of 
the men who are selected for the office of 
superintendent in our cities and towns, and 
counties ; they are not men who have made 
a special study of education, are they ? Take 
two teachers in a town, one an energetic 
business man, the other a most skillful man 
in the school-room ; let there be a vacanvy 
in the superintendency, and who will be 
chosen? Iy ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the business-headed man. Then the 
schools will suffer until he finds something 
more lucrative. 

The public do all this out of pure ignor- 
ance. They do not see a difference between 
these two classes of men ; each having been 
a teacher, they deem each equally well-qual- 
ified, and select the business-headed man 
because they think he has to do with busi- 
ness mainly, in superintending the schools. 
What is wanted is a man who knows more 
about education than the rest, and can im- 
part it. But this is just what is not sought 
for. ; 

Visit a school where the business-headed 
man is principal, and it will be found that 
good order prevails; the boys recite their 
lessons well; they are neat in dress ; they 
march backwards and forwards in good 
style, and the unskillful eye is well pleased. 
But the thoughtful man who looks for edu- 
cation may look in vain. A most intelligent 
gentleman, formerly a most skillful teacher, 
who has been in the employ of a publishing 
house, writes as follows: 

“*T visited eighteen school-rooms before I 
met the superintendent. He inquired,‘Well, 
how do you find things? ‘You have just 
one good teacher.’ ‘And who is that ?’ ‘ Miss 
——.’ * Why, Ineverthought she amounted 
to much.’ The next day I visited the re- 
mainder of the schools. Everywhere, les- 
sons were being learned and recited ; in few 
places was there any skillful teaching. And 
yet this is a very good town, and the super- 
intendent an active, level-headed man, He, 
however, knows nothing about the business 
of superintending schools. It is doubtful 
whether he knows a single principle of edu. 
cation. And I find this state of things is 
quite \general ; men are at the head who 
should be in the rank and file, if anywhere.” 

Teachers need instruction; the superin- 
tendent is the one they are to look to for it.’ 
Supt, McAlister of Philadelphia, Supt. Cole 
of Albany, and doubtless others, hold meet-, 
ings for the discussion of educational topics, 
The Science and Art of Education are almost: 
wholly unknown ; but few discoveries have 
been made in them ; investigation is needed. 
The supérintendent ought to plan to gather 
his teachers together and discuss with them’ 
the “topics that pertain to their” profesion:” 
To walk around and ask questions, here and 
thére, ofthe pupils, is not doing the work 
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that is needed. Expound to the teachers the 
prirciples of education; show them how they 
may be put into practice ; visit the schools 
and observe the spirit and method of the 
teacher. Because these are not doné, it must 
be said and re-said that Superintendents are 
Wanted. 


Por the ScHooLt JouRNAL. 
LETTERS FROM NORMAL PARK—NO. XXIV. 


THE SENIOR OLASS IN SCIENCE. 

Twice a week Prof. Straight gives instruction to 
the Senior Class in ‘‘ Ways to Teach Science.” The 
aim of his work in this school, asit has been in other 
schools, is to give hints and directions; as it were 
leadings strings, which, if followed to the end, will 
lead the investigation into the great and delightful 
fields of Nature. Thus he demonstrates how it is 
pos:ible for any teacher in the land to lead his pu- 
pils, young or old, in country or town, to open their 
eyes to the beauties of nature and be studying Geo- 
logy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., without even a text-book, and with- 
out even hearing the names of the above-mention- 
ed subjects, usually so high sounding and grand as 
to scare with their very pronounciation. 

But to illustrate: At a recent lesson a twig of al- 
der, containing a few buds and two or three blos- 
soms, was passed to each member of the class. 
(These twigs or branches had been collected by the 
class.) Ali were requested to make a drawing of 
the twig, after doing which, all were requested to 
write a description with the following heads: 1. 
Form, 2. Number, 3. Size, 4. Color, 5. Structure. 
After some time had been occupied with writing, 
several members of the class were called upon to 
read what had been written under each head. Ad- 
ditions, emendations, and criticism are called for. 
One paper read: ‘‘1. Form.—The blossoms are 

‘cylindrical in shape; the buds are oval-shaped ; the 
twigs are cylindrical; the place where buds have 
been, or the scars, are oval-shaped on their sur- 
faces.” 

A question is asked as to the exact shape repre- 
sented by oval. Various answers are given; but as 
there appears to be some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the word, the instructor requests the 
definitions for oval, ovate, and ovoid to be carefully 
looked up for the next recitation. Papers on the 
second head (2. Number) are called for. A paper 
reads: ‘‘The blossoms are three; the buds are 
twelve; the slems are, two main ones and sixteen 
secondary or small ones; the scars are seventeen.” 
It will be perceived by the teacher that an excel- 
lent opportunity would be afforded at this point for 
a short lesson in Number, especially with small 
children. Thus so many buds, and so many are so 
many ; five stems and three stems are eight stems. 
Little problems could be formed, as—has so many 
blossoms and gives so many, how many has she 
left # ete. 

Other papers are called for; and criticism.as be- 
fore. The third topic of Size is called for, and a 
pupil reads: ‘‘ Two of the blossoms are one and one- 
fourth inches, and one of them is one inch in length; 
the buds are about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
length ; the diameter of the blossoms measures one- 
eighth of an inch across. The reader will perceive 
here a lesson in Mensuration, of course unconscious 
upon the part of the pupil, hence better than if con- 
scious. At the same time the main purpose of the les- 
son—one in Botany from actual observation, is being 
carried on. Prof. Straight’s idea that the different 
sciences can be studied s:de by side according to the 
natural methods, is here slightly illustrated. 

A pupil reads her paper on the fourth topic of 
Color. She says: “The blossoms are yellow along 
the central part of their length, while the outer sur- 
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face is of a reddish brown color; the buds are of a 
reddish brown color ; the twigs are gray and brown | 


on the outside, and green and: yellow under the 
bark.” (Here notice the unconscious lesson in 


the blossom to consist of a soft substance hung to 
a thread-like substance running through the cen- 
ter of the blossom from end to end, which thread 
grows out of the twig. The stems are composed of 
woody fibre; the buds-of soft leaf-like like matter. 
(Thusa lesson in plant Physiology has been learned. ) 

The time for dismissal is near at hand, and work 
for the next day’s talk is assigned. The class is re- 
quested to bring in cocoons, of which there are 
many hundreds on the trees, and examine with 


reference to their form, size, color and structure. 


Under the last head information as to how made 
and how put together to be gained. A written plan 
of a lesson on the cocoon is requested. The classis 
advised to notice the impressions, sensations and 
perceptions gained from the above examination. 
(It may be proper to state here that all the work 
recommended to be done is not done by every mem- 
ber of the class by any means, nor is it required, 
though called for. It is assumed that the pupils in 
the Training Class are old enough to know their 
own interests, and to judge of what work, and how 
much can be done. No class rolls are kept. As 
much personal freedom is given as possible, in order 
that character may show itself and grow without 
coercion or pressure. ) 

At the next lesson Frof. Straight said: ‘- I might 
take this cocoon and tell you, or smaller pupils, all 
about it, thus preventing the pleasure and emotion 
gained through making original discoveries.” This 
makes me think of the woman who mourned so 
much because she did not know the Japanese lan- 
guage, when a party of Japanese were gazirg upon 
the grandeur of Niagara Falls, in order that she 
‘*might explain to them all about it.” 

(Of course no readers of the ScHOoL JoURNAL talk 
too much, but they may know some one who does, 
to whom this anecdote may be related). 

Every member of the class has a cocoon ready 
for examination. ‘‘ What have you discovered ?” 
is the first question asked. One has discovered 
the outer surface of the cocoon to be of a leather- 
like substance. Another has found the covering of 
the chrysalis to be of gold color. Still another has 
observed the inner shell to be more delicate and fine 
in its structure than is that of the outer coat. The 
thread-like nature of the hairy or silky matter is 
noticed by another pupil. This is thought by one 
to resemble silk, by another wool, and by another 
cotton. ‘‘ How can you find out which substance 
it is most like?” is asked. Answers: Use water 
warm and cold with the cocoon, and with cotton, 
wool and silk. Compare the results. Burn each 
and notice effects. Test the strength of each and 
notice the effects. 

Another pupil has found leaves fastened to the 
cocoon. ‘*‘ How are they fastened?” is asked. An- 
swers: By glue. By being woven into the house of 
the worm.” ‘ How are we to ascertain?” is asked. 
Answer: ‘‘ By putting the cocoon in warm water. If 
the leaves come off this will be a sign that they 
have been fastened with glue.” ‘‘ How many wish 
to try the experiment ?” Several hands go up. “Of 
what practical service is this work?” a member of 
the class wishes to know. ‘‘Is it of any practical 
benefit to know whether the ribbon you buy is silk 
or cotton, or the cloth you purchase all wool or 
not?” is answered. ‘‘How many layers of cover- 
ing bas the insect? How does it get out of the 
house ?” are asked. No one can tell. ‘‘ How can 
we find out?’ ‘‘ By keeping several cocoons in 








comfortably warm places and watching results 
from day to day. By taking the coverings, soak- 
ing them and tearing apart.” 

‘How many think enough information can be 
gained from the study of a cocoon world?” Some 
doubt is expressed, but it is finally agreed to that 
such may be the case. 

‘* For the next lesson, find how the undeveloped 
leaf in the bud is folded. Find the parts of a flower 
and their names. Put twigs from different kinds 
of. trees into water and watch the effect. Soon I 
am going to let you take the children out to see 


color. A color chart hung on the wall waning ae ail omn fad. with teem." These words end 


anh in. core gern. ot Son TEM. be an advantage to the 


wa to the 8 


| A rondo 


L. W. Frron. 





mine, has called my attention to an, 
to the Structure, pupil says he ‘bas found ee eet inmmortntiet me 


M. Balliet, of Pennsylvania, before the Hovrace 
Mann Society, which I gave in Letter XXI. I wrote 
from memory, and a few statements are inaccu- 
rately quoted from his address, and might possibly 
be mistiiderstood None of his remarks reflected 
on the educational work of the county which he 
represents in Pennsylvania. On the contrary. he 
spoke of his teachers and their work ina high tone 
of praise. The next to the last sentence was not 
said by him, but being myself familar with the his- 
tory of the coal regions, I took the liberty to throw 
in a pleasantry. i > a 





FRANK'S SCHOOL REPORTS. 





As they were walking along, Mr. Graham asked 
Frank if he went to school ? 

**O, yes, uncle,” he replied. 

‘** What did you study ?” 

‘Reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin and geo- 
graphy. I had to study all of my lessons at home, 
for I never had time at school.” 

‘‘ And did you always understand them +” 

‘* Not always; but I am the luckiest fellow about 
having easy questions come to me, and, besides, 
our classes are so large that my turn doesn’t come 
every day, so I manage to get good marks almost 
every month.” 

‘* And what good do they do you?” 

‘*Oh, we take them home and show them to our 
parents, and it pleases them, you know.” 

“*So it doesn’t make any difference whether you 
understand your lessons or not as long as your 
marks are all right?” 

“No,” said Frank; ‘‘as long as our reports are 
good, that is all we need trouble our brains about.” 
‘*T suppose you save your reports, don’t you? ” 

“Oh, no; as soon as father and mother and 
grandma had seen them I burned them up.” 

‘That is a great mistake,” said Uncle Graham 
**J should think that you would want to keep them 
to show that you had been to school, and then when 
you are grown up and go into society, and people 
ask vou questions that you can’t answer, and talk 
about things that you don’t understand, you can 
pull your reports out of your pocket and say, 
* Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know what youare 
talking about, but here are all my reports that I 
had when I wene to school, and you see I haveany 
quantity of good marks.’ That would be a great 
satisfaction to you I think.” 

‘*Now, Uncle Graham, you are making fun of 
me, and I don't think it is fair. All the fellows do 
80.” 

‘* Well, I suppose they do. I am afraid that I 
did too when I wasa boy, but I have been sorry 
enough for it since then I can tell you. I wish that 
I could make all boys and girls understand that 
they are cheating themselves when they shirk their 
lessons.—From ‘“‘ Guy's Self- Will.” 





CHARLES Rave, the novelist, died in London, 
Friday, April 11, in hisseventieth year. Mr. Reade’s 
novels are characterized by pleasing narration. He 
knew intuitively how to arrange dramatic points and 
effective incidents, so as to make the interest cul- 
minating, but he lacked the broad sympathy and 
exhuberant fancy of Dickens, the deep insight and 
philosophical power of George Eliot. His best 
works are ‘“‘Peg Woffington,” ‘Christie John- 
stone,” ‘‘ Cloister on the Hearth.” He has written 
some dramas, one of which, “‘ Gold,” was brought 
out in 1843. Mr. Reade was always very indignant 
over any act of injustice, some of his novels deal- 
ing especially with existing social and political 
evils and urging reform. It is said that he was 
passionately fond of dumb animals. He had a dog 
which half a dozen times a day would jump on his 
table as he was writing, hold out one paw and 
patiently wait until its master had gravely shaken 
it and pronounced the formula: “How do you do, 
sir? You must excuse me to-day, as I am very 
busy,” when the dog would jump down and walk 
away. Mr. Reade was a brilliant conversationalist 
and the soul of generosity. Many people owe their 
health, reason, and means of livilihood to Charles 
Reade. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GEMS FROM PAINE. 


“The opinion is very generally entertained that 
there is no Science of Education, that is, that there 
are no fixed principles for the guidance of the edu- 
cator’s practice. Itis generally admitted that there 
is a Science of Medicine, of Law, of Theology; but 
it is not generally admitted that there is a corres- 
ponding Science of Education.” 

‘There is a Science of Education, that is, there 
are principles derived from the nature of the mind 
which furnish laws for the educator’s guidance. 
There is an Art founded on the Science, which will 
be efficient or inefficient in proportion to the edu- 
cator’s conscious knowledge of its principles.” 

‘*To move onward in the grooves to which they 
had been accustomed in their school days, or if 
more intelligent, to devise methods of their own, 
without any respect to the experience, however 
enlightened, of others, was, and is, the general 
practice among teachers. For them, indeed, the 

great educational authorities, whether writers or 
workers, might as well never have existed at all 
Teachers as a class, are so contented with them- 
selves and their own methods of teaching that they 
complacently believe, and act on the belief, that 
they have nothing at all to learn from the Science 
and Art of Education. The worst teachers are 
generally those who are most satisfied with them- 
selves, and their own small performances.” 

‘The teacher may know a subject without know- 
ing the best means of making his pupils know it 
too. He may be an adept in his subject, but a 
novice in the art of teaching it—an art which has 
principles, laws, and processes peculiar to itself. A 
man profoundly acquainted with a subject, may 
be unapt to teach it by reason of the very height 
and extent of his knowledge. His mind habitually 
dwells among the mountains, and he has, there- 
fore, small sympathy with the toiling plodders on 
the plains below. The difficulties which beset their 
path have long ceased to be a part of his own ex- 
perience. He cannot then easily condescend to 
their condition, place himself alongside of them, 
and force a sympathy he cannot naturally fee! with 
their trials and perplexities.” 

““Who is to guarantee dogmatically the absolute 
soundness of a given method of teaching, and if 
any one comes forward to do this, who is to guar- 
antee the soundness of his judgment. We might 
evolve the principles of medicine from the general 
practice of medicine, or the principles of engineer- 
ing from the general practice of engineering, we 
cannot evolve the principles of education from the 
general practice of education as we actually find it. 
So much of that practice is radically and obviously 
unsound, so httle of sequence and co-ordination is 
there in its parts, so aimless generally is its action, 
that to search for the Science of Education in its 


ordinary present practice would be a sheer waste|; 


of time. We should find, for instance, the same 
teacher acting one day and with regard to one sub- 
ject, on one principle, and another day, or with 


regard to another subject, on a totally different). 


principle, all the time forgetting that the mind 
really has but one method of learning so as really 
to know.” 

“We recognize the baby as a practical inquirer 
after knowledge for its own sake. But we further 
see him as a discoverer, testing the properties of 
matter by making his own experiments upon it. 
He knocks the spoon against the basin which con- 
tains his food; he is pleased with the sound _pro- 
duced by his action, and more than pleased, de. 
lighted, if the basin breaks under the operation. 
He throws his ball on the ground, and follows its 
revolution with enraptured eye. Whata wonder- 
ful experiment it is ! How charmed he is with the 
vffect he has produced | He repeats the experi- 


ment over and over 1 with unwearied assi- 
— The child is surely a Newton, or a Fara- 


in petticoats!. No, he is simply one of N: 
ster pupils ition aitet Sorcieton ans 


educator. His sll eaching ends both in the wc 
the powers for further acquisition,” 


WHY DO CHILDREN DISLIKE HISTORY? 

It hae always’ seemed to me creditable to the 
brains of children that they dislike what we call 
the study of history. It is surely unfair to blame 
them when they certainly like it quite as well as do 
their parents. The father brings home to his little 
son, from the public library, the-first volume of 
Hildreth’s ‘United States,” and says to him, 
‘“*There, my son, is a book for you, and there are 
five more volumes just like it.” Then he goes back 
to his Sunday Herald, and his wife reverts to ‘* But 
yet a Woman,” or “ Mr. Isaacs;” both feeling that 
they have done their duty to the child’s mind. 
Would they ever read through the six volumes of 
Hildreth consecutively for themselves? 

Yet it needs but little reflection to see that no 
study is in itself, apart from the treatment, so in- 
teresting as history. For what is it that most in- 
terests every child? Human beings. And what is 
history ? The record of human beings, that is all. 

We are accustomed to say, and truly, that every 
child is a born naturalist. But where is the child 
who would not at any time leave the society of ani- 
inals for that of human beings ? Even the bear and 
the raccoon are not personally more interesting to 
the country boy than to hear the endless tales of the 
men who have trapped the one and shot the other. 
The boy by the seaside would rather listen to the 
suilors’ yarns than go fishing. Even stories about 
animals must have the human element thrown in 
to make them fully fascinating; children must hear 
not only about the wolf and his den, but about 
General Putnam who went into it; and they would 
rather hear about Indian wars than either, because 
there all the participants are men. The gentlest 
girl likes to read the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson,” or 
to dress up for a ‘‘ centennial tea-party.” But early 
Puritan history is all ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson” 
with many added excitements thrown in; and the 
colonial and revoluntary periods are alla centen- 
nial tea-party. If we could only make the charac- 
ters live and move, with their own costume and 
their own looks, in our instruction, they would ab 
sorb the attention of every child. 

It is idle to say, ‘‘ But children prefer fiction to 
fact.” Not at all; they prefer fact to fiction, if it 
is only made equally interesting. Tell a boy astory 
which he supposes to be true, and then disclose 
that it is all an invention. If the boy preferred 
fiction to fact he would be pleased. Not at all; he 
is disappvinted. On the other hand, if, after tell- 
ing some absorbing and marvellous tale, you can 
honestly add, ‘‘ My dear child, all this really hap- 
pened to your father when he was little,” or ‘to 
your respected great-grandmother,” the child is de- 
lighted. 

In truth, the whole situation, in respect to his- 
tory, is described in that well-known conversation 
between the Englishman and the play-actor. *‘ Why 
is it ?” asked the clergyman, “ that you who repre- 
sent what everybody knows to be false obtain 
more attention than we who deal in the most 
momentous realities?” ‘lt is,” said the actor, 
‘because you represent the truth so that it seems 
like fiction, while we depict fiction in such a man- 
ner that it has the effect of truth.” 

The moral of it is, that the fault is not in the 
child, but in us who write the books and teach the 
lessons. History is but a series of tales of human 
beings. Human beings form the theme which is of 
all things most congenial to the child’s mind. If 
the subject loses all its charms by our handling, the 
fault is ours, and we should not blame the child.— 
T. W. Hiaatnson, in Methods of Teaching History. 
EDUCATION AND THE InDIANS.—A number of the 
Iroquois on the Caughnawaga Reserve assembled 
at one of the farm-houses the other day, at which 
various matters of local interest were discussed. 
One of the old chiefs, Asenasse, delivered a speech 
in which he denounced these go-ahead times. Edu- 
cation, he said, was the greatest curse that had 
ever fallen upon the tribe. One charge he made 








against it was that it made rogues of its victims. 
He spoke most scornfully of parents who allowed 
| their chiliren to learn to play the piano, 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


By Pror. Jonn OapEn, Washington, D. C. 

1. How shall we improve the schools ¢ 

By improving the teachers. There is more in the 
teacher than in the method. 

2. How can we best train the great army of new 
teachers that every year recruit the ranks of the 
profession ? 

By establishing normal training schools suited to 
their wants. 

8. Can the Teachers’ Institute supplement the 
Normal School in this training, or take its place 
where the latter does not exist ? 

The full answer to the first of these questions lies 
in the solution of the other two. 

A careful and somewhat extended study of this 
whole subject has led to the following conclusions: 
1. That In:titute work can be rendered much 
more efficient than it now is, not only in awaken- 
ing a more general interest in school improve- 
ments, Lut in the actual training of the teachers 
for the schools. 

2. That these Institutes should not confine them- 
selves to the academic work, and the mere plati- 
tudes of education—the same things over and over 
again from year to year—but that a Progressive 
Course of Lectures and Practice can be so planned 
and presented as to awaken and perpetuate an in- 
terest in the study, and even the practice of those 
principles and methods which constitute the 
ground work of the profession. 

8. That the time has certainly come when teach- 
ers can afford to lay aside the parsing of nouns and 
verbs, their catch questions and conundrums in 
arithmetic, and the like, and devote themselves, in 
good faith and solid earnest, to the systematic 
study of what we all know to be of vastly more 
importance, viz. : 

ist. How to organize and conduct schools on the 
most improved plans. 

2d. How to study the child wants, making it the 
only basis of method. 

8d. How to adapt all instruction and training to 
the nature of that want, independent of any tra- 
ditional usages. These are the acknowledged edu- 
cational problems of the age. 








THE APPROACHING State Sunpay ScHoon Con 
VENTION.—The New York State Sunday School 
Yssociation hold its twenty-ninth annual meeting 
at Osweg®, June 3-5 next. This organization ac 
complishes much for the children and youth of New 
York, especially in the poorer and most destitute 
sections. But men and means are largely needed, 
and it is desired that our Sunday Schools and 
Churches send representatives to the convention to 
discuss the interests of this great work. The mis- 
sionaries in their travels find many cases of desti- 
tution and ignorance. In Cayuga County, a mis- 
sionary found. a woman *‘ who had not been in Sun- 
day School or Church for seventeen years, and 
she had a grown up daughter who did not know 
what Sunday School meant.” In a place in Steu- 
ben County, a day school was found where “the 
teacher, a girl not over sixteen, sat with sewing- 
work in her hand, but no scholars. She had seven 
names on the register but frequently passed the 
day with no one present.” In Oneida County, the 
missionary traveled eight miles through a thickly- 
settled section with numerous hotels, but no Sun- 
day Schools. T 


Tse Port Tennyson.—Baron Tennyson, of Ald- 
worth, in the County of Sussex, and Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, took his seat with the accus- 
tomed formalities. The noble lord, who wore scar- 
let and ermine robes, was introduced by the Duke 
of Argyle and the Earl of Kenmare (Lord Chamber- 
lain), and attended by the Gentlemen Usher of the 
Black Rod and Garter, King-at-arms. The royal 
letters patent creating the title having been read 
by the clerk at the table, the new peertook the 


oath and subscribed the roll, after which he was 
conducted in the usual manner toa seaton the 
Baron’s bench. Huving remained there a few mo- 
through the House to the 
Lord Chancellor. who shook hands with him, and 
he then withdrew to the robing-room, 
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ON TEACHING READING. 


By Miss Mary A. SPEar, 


Director Primary Department, Cook County Normal School, 
Normal Park, Il. 


The little child’s first day in school is an event- 
ful one.. He is to become acquainted with new and 
strange surroundings, with companions and teacher. 
The first thing to be done is to put him at ease—to 
draw his attention away from himself and interest 
him in something. The teacher tells him a story, 
then leads him to talk about things in the room, 
about his home and things he has there. As 
soon as his shyness has worn off the teacher pro- 
ceeds to give hima reading lesson. Suppose he 
chooses to give one about a hat. The child must 
see the hat, handle it, and regard it attentively in 
order to get an idea of it. He must next be able to 
express the idea by the spoken word; this he has 
already learned at home. Now he is to learn a new 
form of expression; the written word, a hat, is 
written upon the blackboard, and he understands 
that it represents the name of the object as well as 
the spoken word. The teacher writes,it in several 
places, and he recognizes it and associates it with 
the object. He tries to write the word and to draw 
a picture of the hat, Soon another object is pre- 
sented, and another word taught in asimilar man- 
ner. There has been no lack of interest yet; not 
much merit on the part of the teacher in this, for 
seeing and recognizing a written form, handling 
the crayon, trying to produce this form himself, 
and drawing the picture on the blackboari, are 
all new work to him, and he enjoys it. Another 
day another object is shown and the written word 
presented. Each day all the words which bave 
been previously taught are reviewed, but now 
there is not as much delight in seeing the word 
hat, and telling what it is, as there used to be. 
Why not? the object is just the same; we make a 
picture of a hat, and write hat as we did before, 
but the children are not so interested. This is true 
of the other words that have been learned. The 
pupils are really aroused and active, mentally, only 
when a new word is to be taught and a new object 
is brought before them; the interest then awakened 
dees not allow much credit to the teacher, for 
children regard all new objects with atiention un- 
1il they are satisfied or weary of them. Upon the 
presentation of a new object some thought is 
awakened which they like to express. Thus if bird 
is to be taught and a bird is shown them they at 
once recognize it as being similar to some other 
bird they have seen, and they recall that bird in 
the relations and conditions in which they saw it. 
There is a thought awakened, and they wish to ex- 
press something besides the mere name of the ob 
ject. They are craving a written thought instead 
of a written word. Let them take an object and 
present it to the teacher, saying, ‘‘ This is a bird,” 
or *‘ Here is a bird,” or, holding it in the hand, ‘‘I 
have a bird.” These sentences are written on the 
blackboard, and they are pleased to read them. 
Another kind of sentence brings the imagination 
into activity. The bird is put out of sight. it is 
gone, where? Perhaps it is flying in the air, or 
swinging on the bough of a tree, or resting on the 
fence, or hopping on the ground, or feeding its 
young in its nest, and many other things they will 
think of. The sentence, ‘‘ The bird is on the fence,” 
is then written, but they do not know the written 
form for fence, so instead of the word a drawing is 
made, and they are delighted to read the sentence. 
Those who have used First Readers, where pictures 
are introduced into the sentences; know how pleased 
‘children are to read such stories. Other object 
words, which have not been learned, may be treat- 
ed in the same way, introducing a picture instead 
of the written word. There will be new interest 
and enthusiasm in the class as soon as sentences 
are introduced. Every child feels as if he was 
reading a story or sentence that he has helped to | earnest 
create. The sentence which each gives to be writ- 
ten he considers his own. They may exchange 











sentences with ane another, and then each is 
interested to know if the one to whom the sen- 
tence is given can read it correctly; if he cannot, 
then the maker must assist him. This makes read- 
ing a pleasure. 

Sometimes in reading short, disconnected sen 
tences in the first part of the First Reader, a pupil 
will read with an emphasis or inflection that gives 
a different meaning from that which the teacher or 
other members of the class would give. Should the 
teacher read the sentence for them, or allow them 
to give it in their own way? One day we had ina 
lesson this sentence: ‘‘ Here is a fish; do you see 
it?” Iasked Johnnie to read and he emphasized 
the word you; I wished to have the emphasis on 
see, and I called the attention of the children to the 
picture at the top of the page; I tried to have John- 
nie understand how I would interpret it, but he did 
not seem to see it as the others did. Iasked Willie 
how he would read it and he emphasized see. 

When [ was a pupil we were told to emphasize 
certain words; to give the rising inflection to this 
one and the falling inflection to that one. The re- 
sult was that each member of the class read, or 
went through the reading lesson in almost exactly 
the same manner as every other member of the 
class. Now would it not bea dreadful thing for 
me to allow one child to emphasize you and another 
see? Of course it would. So I asked Johnnie to 
listen to Willie’s reading and try to read as he did. 
Johnnie tried, and after much patient labor he 
thought he succeeded. He evidently gave his who'e 
heart and soul to the thought that he was to pro- 
nounce the word see with more force than any 
other word in the sentence, for he did so, and 1t re- 
minded me so much of the A B C reading of long 
ago, that I determined hereafter to have each one 
give expression to his own thought or conception 
of the meaning of the sentence. It was because 
there was a difference of thought between these 
two children, that there was a difference in ex- 
pression. 

If in the higher grades, where it is essential that 
the pupils get the author's meaning, and the 
tought expressed in the book, they fail to do so, 
questions and suggcstions should be used to lead 
them to see it as the writer saw it—to make his 
thoughts their thoughts. -When they have the 
right conception of the thought of the author they 
will express it correctly just as readily as they ex- 
press their own thoughts. 

After all the time spent in learning to read, of 
what use is it? How will it benefit the children ? 
People say they read to get information; they take 
the morning newspaper and spend half »n hour or 
an hour reading it: if, in the afternoon of the same 
day, those same people were asked what they had 
read three-fourths of those who had spent half an 
hour in reading in the morning could tell all that 
they remembered in five minutes or less. People, 
too, spend hours and hours in reading books, and 
with the same results. 

Children should be trained to recall that which 
they read. After the reading lesson a language 
lesson should be given, either the same day or the 
next day, and the children should state what they 
have been reading. Let them ask questions of each 
other about the lesson, Such conversations carried 
on politely aud orderly tend to cultivate the talent 
for conversation, which is usually left entirely to 
chance, although it is one of the most social and in- 
tellectual of talents. These exercises, if encouraged 
through school-life, would in course of time raise 
the tone of conversation in society - something 
which is much needed—or the art of conversation 
will soon be among the ‘‘ Lost Arts.” 

Sometimes the pupils should write about what 


they have read, giving an abstract or synopsis of 


the lesson. In some lessons they may write a de- 
scription of a certain person mentioned in it, giving 
their idea of his appearance and character: other 
days they may write breontisernny of places. 
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(CONTINUED FROM APRIL 57TH.) 

If more gestures are to be introduced, the 
teacher can mark them with a pencil, and let the 
pupil pravtice them by himself and make ready for 
the next rehearsal. He cannot spend much time 
with individuals at this general rehearsal. 

The next speaker will take less time, the gestures 
will be marked, some criticism will be made, ‘and 
the next will sueceed, and so on. The criticisms 
and suggestions of the pupils should be invited, for 
the teacher, knowing the character of the pupil, 
is apt to overlook the lack of grace in the de- 
meanor; but these an audience will be the first to 
see. A teacher had a most amiable and studious 
pupil, who recited a piece, as he thought, in good 
taste. But one of the audience present said, 
‘Hannah recited the piece well, but she did not 
know what to do with her hands; they seemed to 
be in her way.” 

The tone of voice, and the general loudness and 
the rate, should be criticised. In fine, the teacher 
should look on as an outsider, and remove what 
tends to mar and add what tends to please. 

As a rule, one hour and a half is long enough for 
the exercises, but if they be very interesting an 
audience may bear two hours. To accomplish 
this, every pupil should be timed, the exact num- 
ber of minutes for each piece should be known. 
On this as a basis the program can be constructed. 


THE PLATFORM OR STAGE. 

A platform is generally built, and pains must 
be taken to have it large enough if dialogues are to 
be spoken. The custom of putting dignitaries on 
the stage at exhibitions is now generally laid aside. 
They can be seated at each side and in front. The 
height of the platform depends on the size of the 
room; for one that will hold 400 people three feet 
is enough. It must be high enough to allow those 
in the back part of the room to see the performers. 
An easy way to construct a platform is to use 
empty boxes for a foundation, on which floor- 
beams are laid: everything must be made secure. 
Back of the platform either a motto may be sus- 
pended or drapery hung; this last is usually con- 
structed of flags. 

A CURTAIN. 

A curtain is often very helpful, especially if the 
dialogues have several scenes. ‘To construct this, 
o»tain pulleys at the hardware store and screw into 
the walls. Pass around these a strong cord. From 





the middle of the top cord to the left wall (A to 
D) hang one curtain; from the middle of the bot- 
tom cord to the right wall \B to C) hang the other. 
Cheap brass rings are easy to get. Fasten the ring 
at A to the cord; also at B. By other cords and 
other pulleys the curtains can be run back and 
forth with perfect ease. They will only be used, 
of course, for’ the dialogues. Greenish-colored 
cambric is the material to be used, and a little 
‘‘green-room ” can easily be constructed at the left 
(the audience's left, if pessible) of the stage. 

All having been arranged, it is well to have a 
final rehearsal (‘‘dress-rehearsal,” so-called), the 
teacher playing audience, and adding a suggestion 
here and there. This will usually take place on the 
same day fixed for the Reception. Now is the time 
to encourage; it is too late for fault-finding. Hn- 
courage, ENCOURAGE, ENCOURAGE ! | If a pupil on 
this rehearsal shows that he does not know the 
piece, or cannot present it properly, leave him out 
until another time. If his name is printed on the 
program, announce his name and say “excused.” 
A parent would rather his child be left off if he 
cannot make a creditable appearance; the blame 
for not making such an appearance will be laid on 
the teacher. 
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Nothing has been said about music, but this is 
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composition work each week, say on Friday after- 
noon. The school is divided into sections, and one 


essential—in fact, many a poor exhibition has been | of these is called on each week. An hour can thus 


saved by good music. 
new songs, or they can present those they have 
sung at school; they will be new to the audience in 
most cases. A song of welcome, and a song refer. 
ring to home will properly begin and close the per- 
formance. 

If possible, programs should be printed; if not, 
by the multiplying tablets, very neat ones can be 
produced that will answer every purpose. For an 
audience of 500, 100 programs will be found suffi- 
cient, though more would be better. 

ASSISTANT PUPILS. 

It is the custom of many teachers to have the 
exhibition given by the school or by a literary so- 
ciety in the school, and it is a custom w be com- 
mended. The matter may be managed as follows : 
(1) The teacher proposes the school shall give the 
reception, and asks the school to take the matter 
into consideration. Some pupil will move the ap- 
pointment of a chairman; this is seconded; the 
pupil puts it to vote; the chairman asks for a sec- 
retary; one is elected; the chairman asks, ‘‘ What 
is the business before the meeting?” The teacher 
states it; it is debated; a committee is appointed 
to make a report; at the time of the report (if 
favorable) an executive committee is appointed to 
make arrangements. This committee issue the in- 
vitations. They either print these or produce them 
on the multiplying tablets. They are enclosed in 
envelopes and directed to the ones whose presence 
is desired. As some difficulty might arise, the 
teacher should see that all proper persons are in- 
vited. In this way any overcrowding can be avoid- 
ed, and a select character given tothe exercises. A 
person will be appointed to take up these invita- 
tions at the door. 

The executive committee should appoint ushers, 
who should be designated by a ribbon in the but- 
ton-hole of the coat; these ushers should seat the 
visitors, giving places in front to the School Board, 
the clergy, those in official position, members of 
the professions, and to those who have attained a 
social standing. 

The teacher while employing his pupils as much 
as possible, will take the control of matters, keep- 
ing an eye onall things, but not exhibiting anxiety. 
The cheerful aid rendered by his pupils will be no- 
ticed and commented on. 

THE EXERCISES. 

The first thing on the program is usually music; 
this may be vocal or instrumental. In some places 
this is followed by reading of the Scriptures or 
prayer, but of late years it has become customary 
to omit any religious exercises, and to treat the oc- 
casion like the *‘ entertainments” so common in a 
community. Hence the music is followed by an 
opening piece —a *‘salutatory.” This isa weloome 
to the public, and it should be short and spirited. 
The exercises are now in motion. The usual plan 
is for the teacher or president of the School Board 
to call out the various performers (for this purpose 
using the program). In other places the teacher 
starts the exercises be announcing, *‘ The exercises 
will open with music,” and then without further 
calling every speaker comes to his place in accord- 
ance with the program. At the close it is usual for 
the teacher to thank the audience for their atten- 
tion, and then announce “ The exercises will close 
with music.” 

SPECIAL OOOASIONS. 

The Reception for Christmas is usually an elabo- 
rate affair. The walls are hung with evergreen 
stars and wreaths, and efforts are made to produce 
joyful feelings. The exercises should, at least part 
of them, have reference to the day that is close at 
hand. There are songs, récitations, declamations 
and dialogues fitted for this occasion. 

Washington's Birthday is generally celebrated 
also, and for this there are songs and speeches 
specially prepared. Sometimes the Anniversary of 
the School is marked by exercises. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Some teachers have recitations, declamations and 


The pupils can learn some! 


be passed very pleasantly. If these are well man- 
aged the pupils will like to attend and take part in 
them. What has been said about rehearsals applies 
to these ‘‘ Friday afternoon exercises.” The pupil 
should feel that he is to do well, that he must 
strive to be perfect. It is not difficult to gather 
out of these “Friday afternoons” the best, and 
thus hold a monthly ‘‘ Reception.” Let one thing 
be deeply impressed, there must be much speaking 
and reciting if there is to be an attainment of ex- 
cellence. 
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A CLASS DIARY. 


A record of the daily happenings at school is of 
advantage to teacher and pupil. It interests the 
the scholars, and occupies only a few minutes of 
each day. Let the teacher procure a blank book, 
with paper suitable for writing inink. Then ex- 
plain, in an interesting manner, its purpose, and 
ask the pupils to vote (on slips of paper) for the 
secretary for the coming week. A pretty badge 
will add to the importance of this position. Atthe 
close of each day make an opportunity for the sec- 
retary to write the events of theday. These may 
be read the following morning, or at the end of the 
week, at the discretion of the teacher. 
The idea of keeping a record of school affairs was 
suggested to me by a diary several years old, and 
which is before me. The following are extracts : 
Jan. 14th, 18—. 
Mr. James thought it would be a good idea to 
have a secretary to write what occurred during 
the day at school, and I was elected. At the open- 
ing exercises this morning we sang ‘‘ My Heavenly 
Home is Bright and Fair,” and then we read 14 
verses from the 22d chapter of Matthew. During 
the day Mr. James spoke of the proverb, ‘‘ Begin- 
ning well is good, but to hold fast is better.” E. H. 
Jan. 15th. 
School was opened as usual. Miss Marvin lost 
twenty-five minutes by being late; Miss Brewer 
was absent. E. H. 
Jan. 17th. 
To-day is very unpleasant; last night it snowed 
very hard, so the snow lies thick on the ground. 
There were only a few girls present. Those that 
were away lost a great deal, for we did not say 
many lessons. T. S., Secretary pro tem. 


Jan. 19th. 

I was elected secretary for this week. Mr. James 
told us this morning about education. He said 
there were three kinds: First, ‘‘ Power to think ;” 
second, ‘Something to think of;” and third, ** An 
instrument to think with.” He also told us about 
pictures, and said he wanted us to study pictures 
and become familiar with good ones. He said it is 
better to have one handsome picture than to have 
the wall filled with poor paintings. He also told 
us about loving nature. 8. B. 


Jan. 20th. 
The girls were all here to-day except Miss Marvin 
and Miss Brewer. Mr. James spoke about our de- 
pending on ourselves; he said he would rather 
have us do one example a week and do it all our- 
sclves than have a good many that some person 
told us how to do. 8. B. 
Jan. 23d. 
Our teacher told us today of a gentleman who 
studied flowers for fifty years, and found 314 dif- 
ferent kinds of grasses, which is remarkable from 
the fact that when you ask a person how many 
kinds of grasses there are they say three or four. 
8. B. 


WE cannot base right action. on impulses, for 
they are temporary and uncertain, as the house 
built upon the sand. The efforts of teachersshould 
be to reach beneath impulses and stir the hidden 
springs of action, to awaken those incentives 
toduty which are to the child what lofty con 
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QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


selected from those given by the Regents of the State 
eae aioe ane Doginning with the year 1887) 
1. Write in figures each of the following num- 
bers, add them, and express their sum in words : 
fifty-six thousand and fourteen thousandths; nine- 
teen and nineteen hundredths; fifty-seven, and 
forty-eight ten thousandths; twenty-three thous- 
and five, and four-tenths; and fourteen millionths. 

2. What is the difference between 3} plus 7§ and 
4 plus 2 ? 

8. In multiplying by more than one figure, 
where is the first figure in each partial product 
written, and why is it so written? 

4. If the divisor is 19, the quotient 87, and the 
remainder 11, what is the dividend ? 

5. What is the quotient of 65 bu. ipk. 8 qt. di- 
vided by 12? 

6. Which one of the fundamental operations (or 
ground rules) of arithmetic is employed in reduc- 
tion descending ? Give an example. 

7. In exchanging gold dust for cotton, by what 
weight would each be weighed ? 

8. What is the only even prime number ? 

9. How many weeks in 8,568,456 minutes ? 

10. To what term in division does the value of a 
common fraction correspond ? 

11. What is the product of a fraction multiplied 
by its denomirator? Give an example. 

12. What is the rule for the multiplication of 
decimals ¢ 

18. How is a common fraction reduced toa de- 
cimal? Give an example. 

14. What is ratio and how may it be expressed? 

Illustrate by an example. 

15. If 27 tons 3 qrs. 15 Ibs. of coal cost $217.83, 
what will 119 tons 1 qr. 10 Ibs. cost ? 

16. Find the cost of the several articles, and the 
amount of the following bill: 

Utica, October 1, 1866. 

A. P. JEWETT to SAMUEL PaLmger, Dr. 

To ee feet of board at _ = per M. 

ia ” 25. 00 _ 





—_——— 
—— 








Received Payment, 
SAMUEL PALMER. 

17. What is the length of the side of a cubical 
box which contains 389,017 solid inches ? 

18. What is the present worth of the following 
note discounted at bank, and when will it become 
due :— 

BANY, October 11, 1866. 


inety days from date, for a recei { prom 
may a onder” of of John Smith, one hundred’ a dollars at the 
y onal Bank. 


City Nati 
Joun Brown, 

19. Involve § to the 7th power. 

20. What is the square root of .0043046721 ? 

21. Sold 9; cwt. of sugar at $8} per cwt., and 
thereby lost 12 per cent., how much was the whole 
cost ? 

22. A person owned § of a mine and sold ; of his 
interest for $1710: what was the value of theentire 
mine ? 

23. When it is 2h. 36m. a. m., at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in longitude 18 deg. 24 m. east. what is 
the time at Cape Horn, in longitude 67 deg. 21 m. 
west ? 

24. What is the cost of 17 tons 18 cwt. 1 qr. 17 
Ibs. of potash at $53.80 per ton? 

25. Express in words the number 42567000129301. 

26. Multiply five hundred and forty thousand 
six hundred and nine by seventeen hundred and 
fifty. 

27. Give the rule for reduction descending. 

28. How many steps of two and one-half feet 
each would a man take in walking a mile ? 

29. How is a whole number reduced to a fraction 
of the same value having a given denominator ? 

80. What is the value of j of § of } of } when re- 
duced to a simple fraction of the lowest terms ? 

81. Give the rule for reducing several fractions 
to equivalent fractions having the least common 
denominator 


82. Add 3} to 4 21-38. 

88. Write in figures, two and six hundred-mil- 
lionths. 
84. Reduce 1875-8836 to a decimal. 
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DIALOGUE FOR THREE GIRLS. 
SCENE First. 

(Fanny seated on a platform reading. Enter Ellen 
and Susan.) 

Fanny (jumping up and throwing the book in a chair.) 
O girls, I’m so glad you’ve come. Aunt Mary gave me 
a stupid old book to read, and I am tired out. I only 
read it to please her. 

Susan. What is it? 

F.. Ob, a book on politeness. It tells you how to sit 
and how to stand and what to say and what not to say. 
I should be a perfect block if I tried to follow all those 
rules. 

Ellen (who has picked up the book and opened it.) 
Why, I think these rules are very good. They are what 
everyone ought to know. (Reads), ‘‘ Don’t pick your 
teeth or clean your nails in company—” 

F. Ol! why, I know enough not to do any of those 
disgusting things. But it’s those other things that I can 
never remember. Here are some ofthem. (Takes the 
book and reads :) ‘‘ Answering questions put to others ; 
beginning to talk before other people are through ; re- 
ceiving a favor without expressing gratitude.” I am 
constantly doing those things ; I never stop to think un- 
til afterward. 

8S. T’'ll tell you girls what let’s do. It’ll be real fun, 
Let’sform a society. O, I think secret societies are splen- 
did. We'll call ourselves the 8S. P. R. ; that will mean 
Society for the Prevention of Rudeness, and we won’t 
let any one join but those that don’t do anything rude. 

F. I’m afraid we shouldn’t have many members then. 
You’d have to count me out. 

S, No, now! Wait till I tell you. (All sit down facing 
each other.) We three’ll start the society, We'll wear 
blue badges with 8. P. R. worked on them, and the 
girls ‘ll all want to know what they’re for. Then we’ll 
tell them that we have formed a society, and on a cer- 
tain day we'll have a meeting and all the girls can come 
in and stay five minutes. Then they must go out and 
we'll vote those in that didn't do any thing impolite 
while they were in. 

F. (clapping her hands.) O! that ‘ll be just splendid ! 
Won't it Ellen? 

Ellen. Yes, capital! Go on, Susan—what else ? 

8. Well, then we'll call in those that we vote in, tell 
them what the name of the society is, and make them 
solemnly promise not to tell. Those that don’t get in will 
be dying to know what the reason was, and we'll tell 
them that it would be against the rules of the society to 
take them in now, but we'll hold another “reception,” 
(we'll call those five minutes our receptions) and perhaps 
we can take them in then. 

E. That’s a very good idea, Susan, but we’ll have to 
have some rules to go by, or we shall do some one in- 
justice. 

8. O yes, we must have a president and a constitution. 

F. Let Ellen be president. 

S. Yes, and you (to Fanny) Secretary. 

E. And you (to Susan) must be the Contiandigee te draw 
up the rules. 

S. Very well; I'll write them all off and “report at 
the next meeting,” as they say. 

F. Aunt Mary’s book will come in just right won’t it? 
(Taking up the book.) 

S. Now, let's go and make our badges. (All walk to- 
wards the door talking.) I’ve got some lovely blue satin 
ribbon that ’ll be just the thing. ; 

F. And I have some of that old gold silk left that I 
worked my—— (Exit talking.) 





ScENE SECOND. 

(Fanny, Susan and Ellen with badges on, arranging 
chairs on the platform.) 

E. Now, if the society will come to order we will list- 
en to the committee’s report. (All seat themselves.) _ 

8S. (reads from a paper) ‘This society shall be 
known in public as the 8. P. R., to members as 
the Society for the Prevention of Radeness. The ruks 
of this society forbid any member (1) to use slang ; (2) 
to be disrespectful to elders ; (3) to interrupt when others 
are speaking; (4) to push or crowd or pass in front of 
another without apologizing ; (5) to whistle, hum, or 
drum in company, to laugh loudly, or act) boisterously ; 
(6) to: ridicule people, or make unkind remarks about 
them of to them ; (7) to pry into other people’s affairs ; 
(8) to Tepeat scandal ; (9) to show irritation ; (10) to be 
untidy in person or dress. 


“ A member breaking any of these rules must absent 
herself from the next reception. 

‘** The society shall have an election of officers every 
four weeks; it shall hold regular meetings every week, 
also five minute receptions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of persons who wish to become 
members. 

‘* Any one may become a member of the society who 
breaks none of the rules during a reception, and who 
promises not to reveal the name of the society or the 
method of admitting members.” 

E. Those are good, Susan. Are we all agreed about 
adopting this constitution? Then we'll invite in the 
girls. 

F. (opens the door and states to those outside:) ‘‘The 
S. P. R. is ready to hold a reception ; all who would like 
to become members are invited to attend. 

(A dozen or more girls enter, walk around the school- 
room, talk and laugh as at a general school recess. All 
are anxious to find out the secret of the society, and 
question the three members. After a few minutes Ellen 
rings the bell and announces.) 

E. Ladies—The time has come to close the reception. 
The society has a secret means of finding out who are 
worthy to become members, and after you are gone out 
we'll announce to you the names of those who will be 
admitted. 

(All withdraw except the members.) 

S. Well, now who shall we let in? 

F. Not Alice Murphy, for one; she broke rule three 
all to pieces. 

S. Nor Mamie Scrafford—she was too inquisitive. 

£. Lill Stephens? She didn’t break any of the rules. 

F. No; I don’t think she did, Put herdown, (Susan 
writes.) 

E. And Mabel Turner? 

F. No; she kept drumming on the table, didn’t you 
notice? 

E. No. Well, how about Helen Myers? 

S. O, she laughed too loud, and so did Marion Grey? 

F. O, I don’t think Helen was boisterous. She was 
funny, but she didn’t laugh as loud as Marion did. 

E. No, I'd put Helen down, and Bessie Blake. 

F. O yes, little Bessie, she didn’t break any rule. 

S. Abby Wells? 

F. No; she walked directly in front of Helen to look 
at my badge. 

8S. Clara Fry broke rule six, did you notice? 

E. Yes, and Grace got angry with Carrie. 

F. And Carrie talked unkindly to her. I guess Lill 
and Bess and Helen are the only ones we can admit. 

E, Well, that'll do very well for a beginning. Call 
them in. 

F. (opens the door and calis:) Lill Stevens, Helen 
Myers, and Bessie Blake are deemed worthy to become 
members of the 8. P. R. They may walk inside. (Znter 
Lill, Helen and Bessie.) Walk right up to the platform 
and take a seat, girls. 

E. (rising and placing chairs for them.) Girls, it gives 
me great pleasure to inform you that the S. P. R. has 
voted to receive you, provided you promise to abide by 
its rules and keep its secret. 

H. But we want to know the secret first, 

8. O no, you must promise solemnly never to tell be- 
fore we can trust you with it. 

L. Well, I promise. I know it must be good if Ellen 
favors it. 

B. I'll promise never to tell. 

H. Well. I'll promise. What kind of an oath must we 
take ? 

B. Just your word is all we ask. 
plain it to them. 

S. Well, 8. P. R. means the Society for the Prevention 
of Rudeness. Ellen is president. The rules are ten rules 
of politeness ; you may each have a copy of them when |° 
we get them written. 

H. O why, that’s fine, but why were we three the | {es 
only ones admitted. 

8S. O I forgot to tell you. 
of our rules during the reception are admitted, and all 
but you three did. 


E. O what a compliment to us! Come girls we must 
FA RATS. {them on) N 
n are inning them on ow 
oe oe ee ian at £'P R.’s, entitled to all 
ts and privileges of the ooo ete., ete. 
further business 


Susan, you may ex- 


there any before the society ? 
bi chm tiation io otiomrn. wil $0 tn aot 
H, I move that we adjourn, 
F. gee Be rae aoe 
E. Tis moved and seconded that we adjourn ; all in 
meee ie rmanifest it by asying “L" 
,I 


(Exit all, talking at once about the society and the 





girls, fe.) 


Those who don’t break any Feance Eas 





SIGNS OF A HARD SEASON. 


——___— 





FOR 

There are some signs ef a hard season that are never 
known to fail. ° 

When the man who owes you declares that his family 
has the measels and you must call next week ; 

When the man that you owe insists that he can’t wait 
another day ; 

When your shoes are way down at the heel and your 
shoemaker informs you that leather costs money ; 

When your hair has grown so long that you have to 
tuck it in your collar, and your barber says he does s 
cash business only ; 

When all your friends are “Sorry, my boy, but I 
can’t spare it just now ;” 

When your best girl asks you what has become of 
your watch, and why you never take her out to concerts 
now ; 

In short, when you are teetotally, everlastingly, ut- 
terly “dead broke ”; out of cash— 

Then it is sure to be a hard season. 








GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


can be used by the live teacher after ‘ 
py dean conn nition aban taal —_ 
one may be on the black-board each day. 


Lire is a lamp exposed to the wind.—CANARESE. 

RicHEs diminish, wisdom increases by use.—ARABIC. 

PEOPLE’s intentions can only be decided by their con- 
duct. 

LAZINESS travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. — FRANKLIN. 

WE ought to be contented with what we have, but 
never with what we are. 

To make the most of the good and the least of the 
evil of life is the best philosophy of life. 

THE greatest glory consists not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.—Conrvcivs, 

It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright, and 
harder yet for an empty mind to be bright. 

How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world: 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured. 





WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





The Senate passed the Naval Appropriation bill with 
amendments, and the Post Office appropriation bill, 
which appropriates about $49,000,000 for that office. and 
considered the Bankruptcy bill. 

The House passed a bill creating a Bureaa of Labor 
Statistics, and 28 Pension bills; considered the Pension 
Appropriation bill, and began work on the Tariff bull. 

A bill to provide a commission to investisate the al- 
coholic liquor traffic is reported to the Senat. for con- 
sideration next week. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A 15.—The French campaign in Tonquin ends with the 
re of Hong-Hoa. 
I papers acouse the U. 8. of a want of proper 
uguero’s 


6.—Spanish 
gees vipa fee atk 
asters. 





ur has recommended 
ve Collector Wickers, upon leet collusion 


core E hu-Kine faction in Georgia bave rent 
_ u-Klux ve Fen 
toa 20 citizens ern ye araie have been Speuly eben 


; wt Aqueduct ; 
_— ™ 

THERE are po snakes or water-rats in Ireland. The 
reason is supposed to be this: During the early period 
when the animals were spreading over the surface of 
the globe, Great Britain and [reland were united to. 
each other and to the Continent of Europe, but gradual- 
ly the land sank until the narrow belts where now the 
straits are were submerged, The animals had reached 
England by this time, but all had not yet crossed to 
Ireland. The wolf, fox, and hare, and other sprightly 
animals had crossed, but the slower creatures, includ- 
ing the vipers, were yet on the way when the water 
flowed over the belt and shut them out, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORE OITY. 

The April reception of the Teachers’ Association was 
given at Steinway Hall, April 19th. The entertainment 
consisted of readings by Ida Serven, and performances 
by the Royal Hand-Bell Ringers and Glee Singers. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Conn.—The abolition of school districts is being agi- 
tated by the Connecticut Council of Education, It is 
proposed to consolidate small county schools and hire 
better teachers. Sixteen towns have already abolished 
the district system. 

InLanors.—The Broome Co. teachers held their an- 
nual institute at Belvidere the week commencing Mar. 
81. State Supt. Raab was present on Tuesday, and Col. 
Parker lectured on Friday evening on ‘‘Common Sense 
in the School-room.” 

Mass.—In the Salem Normal School there is a class 
of girls learning carpentry. Their teacher is the princi- 
pal of the school, Mr. Hagar. Last yeara Maine girl, 
a graduate of Vassar, re-shingled her father’s house and 
built a porch, just for the fun of it, 

BosTon.—The city maintains one Normal, ten Latin 
and High, fifty-one Grammar, and 404 Primary schools. 
Besides these the following special schools are main- 
tained : one for deaf mutes, two for licensed minors, an 
evening High ‘school, thirteen elementary schools, and 
five evening drawing schools. 

Ark.—J. F. Howell, Prest. of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, is trying to get a delegation of teachers from 
the counties to attend the next meeting of the associa- 
tion to be held in June at Morillton. He has issued a 
circular to the county examiners urging them to appoint 
teachers’ meetings in their respective counties, for the 
purpose of awakening an interest and appointing dele- 
gates. 

N. Y.—The annual session of the Dutchess county 
Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for one week, commencing Monday, April 28, 1884. 
Conductors: Dr. J. H. French, Prof. J. Johonnot. 

N. Y.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will commence at Elmira on Wednesday evening 
July 9th, and close Friday evening July 11th. A large 
delegation is expected from the western part of the 
State. How about the eastern ? 

Inp.—The third annual session of Prof. Hailman’s 
Summer Institute will be held at LaPorte, Ind., com- 
mencing July 2ist. Special attention will be given to 
elementary reading and Froebel’s occupations in primary 
work, with particular reference to arithmetic, drawing, 
and manual training. Daily lectures will be given on 
psychology, and on the pnnciples and methods of the 
‘“‘New Education.” Kindergarten teaching will be a 
leading feature of the Institute. 

COLLEGES.—Prof. Wells Williams, the late Professor 
of the Chinese Language at Yale College, left in his 
will $5,000 to found a Chinese professorship, on the 
on the death of his sister ; but, if there shall be no one 
eligible to the position, the money will apply to the 
educational expenses of any Chinese student entering 
Yale.—Harvard College has recently come into possses 
sion of the largest private collection of meteorites in the 
world. It was the property of Prof, J. L. Smith, and 
is valued at $10,000.—The University of Texas has an 
endowment of $5,250,000, and 1,000,000 acres of land. 


New Haven.—An industrnal exhibition was held in 
the Dwight school recently, which was attended by 
many visitors. The exhibits, 588 in number, were ar- 
ranged on tables and on the walls the whole length of 
the upper hallway. One section was devoted to speci- 
mens of needle and fancy work from the girls, which 
surpassed in excellence seven-eighths of the similar 
work shown at the annual fairs of thestate. There was 
also cookery exhibita of equal merit,and handsome book 
racks, easels, and other woodwérk from the boys. This 
is all after-school work. 3 

Tue Boston Society of Natural History will open the 
Sea-side Laboratory, at Annisquam, about three and a 
half miles from Gloucester, Mass., during the coming 
summer, from June 20th to Sept, ist, 1884. The pur-' 
pose of the laboratory is to afford opportunities for the 
study of the development, anatomy, and habits of com- 
mon types of marine animals. The work in the Labora- 
tory will be under the care of Mr. J. 8S. Kingsley dur- 
ing June and July, and Mr. B. H. Van Vieck, assistant 
in the Laboratory of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, during August. Collecting implements and row- 
boats are provided, and opportunities for the study of liv- 





1 


addressed to Alpheus Hyatt, Curator, Boston Society of 
Natural History, Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AssociaTION. Railroad Fares 
to Madison.—Arrangements have been made with the 
six Trunk Line Roads, leading from New York, to sell 
Round-trip tickets, at reduced, uniform rates, thus 
affording a choice of routes, for persons going to Madison, 
Wis., to attend the meetings of the National Educa- 
tional Association, July 15-18. The prices of these 
tickets from the following important points, will give 
a good idea, also, of the prices from other places, east of 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, or Wheeling. Price of a ticket, good 
for the passage both ways, from either New York City, 
or Newark, N. J., $30.50; Newburg, Po’keepsie, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., or Trenton, N. J., $29,90 ; Albany, or Troy, 
$29.25 ; Philadelphia, or Wilmington. $28.30 ; Baltimore, 
or Washington, $27.40; Lancaster, Pa., $27.58 ; Harris- 
burgh, $27.08; Williamsport, Pa., $26.89; Altoona, $24.89; 
Hagerstown, Md., $27.05; Wheeling, W. Va., $19.25 ; 
Binghamton, N. Y., $25.85; Elmira, or Corning, $24,60; 
Hornellsville, $23.95; Salamanca, $20.50: Jamestown, 
$20.00; Schenectady, $28.75; Utica, $26.80 ; Syracuse, 
$25.50; Auburn, $25.40; Weedsport, $25.00; Lyons, 
$24.35 ; Rochester, $23.50 ; Avon, 23.85; Lockport, $22.25; 
Buffalo, $21.75. Tickets good for return before Sept. 1, 
but to be good must be duly stamped at Madison. Price 
of board at Madison will be from $1.50 to $2.50 per day 
at the hotels; and $1.00 per day at boarding houses, and 
at private residences. Numerous excursions, at very 
low rates have been arranged, to follow the close of the 
meeting—thus affording an unusual opportunity for 
teachers to visit places of interest in the great North- 
west. For circular, address N. A. Calkins, 124 East 
80th street, N. Y. City. 

FOREIGN. 

FraNCE.—The National Library contains 2,500,000 
volumes. In the cabinet of manuscripts are 92,000 
volumes and 144,000 French and foreign coins of all 
periods. The print collection numbers upward of 2,000,- 
000 examples, kept in 14,500 volumes and 4,000 port- 
folios. A special gallery is reserved for the most costly 
books, which number some 80,000. 

ENGLAND.—It is proposed to hold an International 
Health Exhibition at South Kensington, Londun, be- 
ginning in May next, the object of which will be to 
illustrate in as practical a manner as possible, food, 
dress, the dwelling, the school and the workshop, as 
affecting the conditions of healthful life, and also to 
bring into public notice the most recent appliances for 
elementary school teaching and instruction in applied 
science, art, and handicrafts. 

Russia.—A project is on foot to establish a nuniber 
of primary schools for girls in Russia. Among the lower 
or middle classes in the cities are many young girls who 
desire an elementary education. The plan is to have 
elementary giades especially adapted to the wants of 
this part of the population. In Oct., 1882, a beginning 
was made, and the first superior primary school was 
established in St. Petersburg. The course of study 
covers four classes, and pupils are admitted between 9 
and 11 years of age. Tho program embraces the follow- 
ing studies; Religion, the Russian tongue, ‘arithmetic, 
geography, caligraphy, natural history, drawing, na- 
tional history, geometry, singing and needlework. These 
primary grades are to be attached to the so-called ““Em- 
press Marie institutions.” 

SweEpEN.—At the ninth meeting of the Swedish Com- 
mon School Teachers’ Association at Upsala, Aug., 1888, 
1,300 teachers were present. The subject of industrial 
training was earnestly discussed, and it was stated that 
handwork has already become a part of the course in 
500 schools of Sweden. The object is to produce orderly 
methods, skill in use of the bands, close attention to 
business, to inculcate industry and energy, and a gene- 
ral interest in work for the work’s sake. ‘In one school 
work in wood is a specialty, and 100 models are used in 
the different steps leading up to the end of the course. 


schools. The finest specimens came from Stockholm, 
where about 370 boys receive industrial training three 
times a week—two and a half hours each time, 

From Bona, in Algeria, it is reported that the Shebel 
Naibo, an isolated mountain 800 feet high, is sinking 
into the earth, there being round its base a deep hol- 
low. It is believed that before long the mountain will 
entirely disappear. Elsewhere in the same region there 
now exists a Jake which in Roman times did not exist. 
Researches have found at the bottom the ruins of a 
town. The lake is believed to have been there only 








ing animals for original observations and in 


about 1,000 years, 
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Applications should be made immediately, and can be A LETTERS. ’ 





sl atenean “tat the totoins nat questions that will be of gen- 





eral interest, rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper. 

“hey taba this deperteans ——— a 
bs on " 

Re pointed. clear and brief. 

$ ose stam apa mail we Questions 
Worth ashing are worth yalting ta a lector 1 Ge not send them 
on postal cards. 

‘LETTER FROM COLONEL PARKER. 
NorMAL Park, ILt., April 14, 1884. 


In your paper of April 12th I noticed an article, “Les- 
sons in Language,” that contained a large number of 
mutically incorrect sentences. The article is good, 

t the recommendation of the “Ed.” surprises me, for 
I have generally read the suundest doctrine in your pa- 
per. The “Ed.” says of these mistakes in language, 
“The teicher may write them on the blackboard, where 
oo can be studied ; the pupils should have little blank 
books in which these forms should be copied, as well as 
others that they may notice. These wil! train the 
of the pupil ; he must learn to criticise himself.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Children learn the forms of language—both oral and 
written—entirely by imitation. The reason that they 
use incorrect language is that they have imitated the 
same, Reason does not enter into the learning of lan- 
guage until a late stage of study, if indeed there is any 
reason in it, Formsin speech are used because educated 
verre use them. Now, an incorrect form makes just 
as distinct and lasting impression as a correct one. 
You and I make mistakes once in a while, not because 
we do not kpow the right forms and the rules, but be- 
cause we have formed the habit. Put these forms on 
the blackboard, let the children copy them, and every 
word and letter made is stamping the inaccuravies 
er and deeper in their min There are some faults 
that do not need, ready-made examples. It is just as 
proper and right to swear, steal, or get drunk, as exam- 

les for children ‘‘ to copy on their slates,” as to have 
em copy verbal errors. Every word mispronounced 
every word mispelied fixes the formin the mind, I 
know the old belief, and have the best works on false 
syntax mm my library, but I thought such nonsense had 
out of progressive schooi journals. The advo- 
cates of the plan are not wanting. I well remember 
ing an old master urge the use of false syntax. ‘I 
would write iton the board,” said he, with great stress, 
‘and I would leave it there for the children to read and 
read, until they could remember every word. For,” 
said he, 
“ * Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
To be hated needs but to be seen.’ ”’ 
With his arm swinging in mid-air he stopped ; the sen- 
timent of the last two lines did not seem so very appro- 
priate : 
* And seen too familiar with its 
We first pad pity, then 13 * a 

T embrace this opportunity to make my first criticism 
on your paper. 

F. W. PARKER: 

[The suggestion at the head of the article was made 
at the request of a subscriber who had used the inae- 
curacies, and was intended merely to hint a method of 
employing them. In the course of study tor the public 


schools of this city, for example, there is a direction for 
the correction of false syntax, and so in most cities, 
The plgn of co alse syntax isan old one, and 


berd to dislodge. With less and jess faith mm the efficacy 
of lists of inaccuracies (for pupils), there is a steady de- 
mand for them. Col. Parker states the principle so 
strongly that there is nothing more to be said, tt in- 
Taulechs be noted by the teacher, and let these be 
stated to the class and the correct form given. The 
point is that much must be made of the correct form, 
and little of the incorrect one.—Eb. } 


(1) Where ‘ad I get a book that contains the pronun- 
ciation of more geographical names than are found in 
the back of our hies or Webster’s Unabridged 

} , and what is the price? (2) Where can I get 
ionary of Synonyms (only) ? = the 

.B 


pl ney duetio 


Please recommend to me some work in y; 
suitable for a class who have completed Monteith’s First 
Lessons. C. E. D. 


Pronouncing Gazetteer, $10. Lee 
, 50 cte.—Ep.] o 


Ng set zor aaa Ivison, ay pews & 
., New York, or eton’s Elementary; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.—Eo.] 


———EEEE 


_ Please suggest some interesting and profitable morn- 


There. was a display of objects made by different} 


exercises. 
q 

our readers do this. Let us hear from oe. 
ot v 


Will ‘‘ The Quincy Methods” be published séon? I 
thitik the-time for which it was promised has nent ex- 
’ .G.F. 

[it is now in the printer’s hands. It bas been delayed 

by the effort of the author to make it a complete work. 

The first chapter is ‘‘set up.”—Ep. } 

Pleage tell me the author of the best work on “ Myth- 

asville, Ind. 





hoo rie SC works, Bulfinch's “Age of 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


presents a busy scene. 
Trucks of all sizes, loaded with supplies and pro- 
and at early and late hours 
ong lines of workingmen file in and out 





The Brooklyn Navy Yard 
visions, come and go, 
of the 


j 
at the day i 


In the provision storehouse the first 


the oilcloths are stitched 
wraps. Then the seams 


outside of each bundle is 


floor is cov- 


them in h with pieces of oilcoth 
above and ae the bundles are then squeezed 
down to about one-fourth their original 
white lead to make them air-tight. and a coarse 
canvass cover is stitched over all. Then on the 


ship for which it is intended, the contents of the 
bundle, and the words, ‘‘ First year” or ‘* Second 


NEW YORK CITY. 


OraTorRIO SocreTy.—Miss Henrietta Beebe has been 
engaged for the performance of the ‘' Seasons,” May 
~ + Spaie rehearsal) and 10th (concert) at the Academy 
of Music. 

PHILHARMONIC CLUB,—The last concert for this season 
occurred Tuesday evening, April 15th, at Chickering 
Hall, closing the series for 1888-84 with success. Miss 
Jessie Pinney was the soloist of the evening ; her = 





size, and 
together over the paper 
are smeared over with 


inted the name of the 





a ing ba Fe ener and ca ee pee oe and pleasant to hear. 
ered wi yramids and spreads of casks| 7°" ; ith the experience that only time can give, Miss Pin- 
and rer iron Re and filled with meats and} A of men in the boathouse are building the | 2¢y will develop into a player of considerable power. 

fruits and vegetables of about every eatable kind, whaleboats and dories for the expedition. ere| NATIONAL AcaDEMy oF Dzesicn.—The fifty-ninth ex- 


from the beef and tall..w mixture call 
to oysters that are fried 


Each keg is labelled with the name of 


it is to supply, the name and quantity of the con- 


tents, and the words ‘‘ First year” ‘‘Second year” 
to be used in the years designated. The ones 
tity for each year is so large, however, that there 


is no doubt that if frozen in, Commander Schley 
for three years. 
vod has been con- 


and his men would not go hun 
It is said that $200,000 worth o 


for. 
On the bw fl: or of the storehouse 


boxes of clothing for the men. Long 


stockings, short woollen foot mitts, long thick over- 
instep, and 


stockings that lace up in the 
skin boots, lined with lamb’s woo 


foot from slipping. 
5} inches by 13. The 


creepers on the sole are supplied, 


There are deerskin suits and sleeping bags of the 
e on 


same material. The coats are 


close to the wrist. A hood 


and the buttonholes are loo 
The spare clothing is pa 


ed pemmican 
to a turn, and from 
to currant jelly and raspberry jam. 


will clothe the 
feet of the men when on duty about the deck, a 
rubber slipper, with a sole like a door mat, going 
on over the boot, to keep the sole off the ice and the 
The soles of the boots measure 
trousers are made close fitting 
around the calf. so that they will slide into the away 
boote easily. For trips across the ice, long-legged ' the 
leather bots that lace in the instep and ha 


of silk cord. 
ed in bundles by wrap- | 


pont of each boat, to serve as 


steamer 


| with each boat. If the 


are immense 


One of the things that 
red woollen 


t seal- 


eye in it to which a ro 





floe 


poy 
each ot 
the pattern |s 


er, 


| difficulty. 


are for each ship two boats 28 feet long and three 

24 feet. long. Side keels are bolted under the bilges , 
runners ‘when the boats 

have to be transported over the ice. Stanchions’ 
two feet high are placed at intervals along the rail, 

by which canvas screens can be stretched to pro- 
tect the men. Two masts, with triangular sails, 

that are easily hoisted or lowered for reefing, go 
party is obliged to stop on 

the ice a mast can be laid on two stanchions amid- 
ships, where it will serve as a ridgepole for a tent 

that can be made of the gails. 


the men have ahead of them is the ice-saw. Blades 
of steel from ten to twenty feet long, three inches 
wide, half an inch thick, and with teeth two inches 
long and an inch deep, are supplied in abundance. 
The handles ..t one end are long enough for four 
men io get a handhold. while a crane of iron hasan 
can be secured to assist in 
jigging the saw up and down. It frequently hap 
pens that a crew can see an ice floe coming miles 
By sawing out a large space in one side of 
beside which the vessel is moored or is sail- 
ve ice- | ing they can make a dock into which the vessel can 
The two floes exp nd their power on 
while the ship rides in safety in the open 
L Commander Schley will not depend on the 
of a shirt, with flabs in tront and rear like a China- | slow work of the saw in case of immediate danger 
man’s biouse. The ends of the sleeves are fitted from a nip between floes, but will use, for the first 
comes up over the neck | time in the history of Arctic ex 

d head and buttons under the chin. The sleep-| cartridges for blasting out his 

g bagis:< sort of clo-e-fittmg, flexible coffin, with | the cartridges, which are about 24x3} inches large, 
a short slit from the hole that represents the face- can be laid around a space 500 feet long by 60 wide 
plate down, and a fur flap to cover the hole. The in a very few minutes. Electricity wi 
slit is closed by buttoning one side over the other. | the ca 
The buttons are wooden toggles twu inches long, ' then the vessel can steam into her harbor without 
Each vessel will carry 2,000 cartridges. 
: The Bear is to sail April 24, and the Thetis will 
ping up several suits in paper and then placing follow about ten days afterward. 


dges and pulverize the ice instantly, and 


hibition of oil-colors is now m at the Academy of 
Design, and continues until May 17th. Among the 
most noticeable paintings are S, J. Guy’s ‘‘See Saw, 
Margery Daw,” a charming episode in child-life ; H. 
Bolton Jones’ ‘‘ Through the Willows”; Edward Gay’s 
“Waving Graing; Harry Chase’s ‘‘ Battery Park,” es- 
pecially interesting to New Yorkers ; J. Wells Champ- 
ney’s ‘Ophelia’; Thomas Moran’s “A Gathering 
Storm”; C, Y. Turner's ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish”; 
‘* Wedding Dress,” by C. D. Weldon; ‘‘ The Bath,” b 
Eleanor E. Greatorex ; ‘Good Night.” by Thomas W. 
Wood. An unusual feature this year is the awarding 
of prizes for the pictures pronounced the best by the ex- 
hibitors. Their decision will be awaited with eager- 
ness by the many visitors to the exhibition. A pleasant 
guide ———— the galleries, and souvenir of a visit there 
is Charles M. Kurtz's ‘‘ Academy Notes,” which con- 
tains reproductions of one hundred and twenty-tivo 
pictures, with descriptions and biographical notes. 


THE DELSARTE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION.— 
Delsarte’s system of expression is acquiring a wide 
representation. Oratory like teaching has long 
been supposed to have no fundamental laws or 
principles. Orators have been considered geniuses, 
not artists. This is now thought to be an error. 
Deehers,-clagaet expression—-is an art, which may 
be acquired the study of its principles. The 
famous French orator, Delsarte, was the first to 
systematize the art of expression. He gave to the 

ublic the *‘ Art of Aisthetic Oratory” which has 

n. translated into several . Prof. Moses 
True Brown is probably the best exponent we have 
of the Delsarte System. His experiment of a 
‘Summer School of Oratory” at College Hill, Mass. 
last summer, proved a great success. A second 
session will be held this summer, beginning July 
9th, 1884, and continuing five weeks. A catalogue 
containing a list of his lectures and full particulars 
regarding terms, board, etc., will be sent u ap- 
plication to any one wishing to avail himself of the 
advantage and pleasure of a course at College Hill. 


conveys an idea of what 
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DR. SAUVEUR’S 


College of Languages, 


AT THE 


UNIVERSITY of VERMON?, BURLINGTON, VT. 





Ninth Session, July 7th to August 15th. 





The Faculty of the College of Languages 


L. SavveuR, Pu.D., Burlington, Vt.,{ 
President. 


Pror. R. Szz, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass., French. 


Puor. A. N. vAN DakLu, LL.D., Principal 
of the Sauveur School of Languages, 
1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
French. 


Pror. Leo. A. StaceEr, Principal of the 
Sauveur School of Languages, 8127 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., German. 

Pror. O. FauLHABER, PH.D., Phillips Ex- 

. eter Academy, Exeter, N. H., German. 

Pror. F. W. Bernuarpt, Pu.D,, (Univer- 

sity of Leipsig, Germany), Washington 
High School, Washington, D. C., Latin 
and Greek. ben , 

Prov. Frans T. Mencuant, Shurtleff Col- 





lege, Upper Alton, Ill, Latin. 
Those who propose attending the 
will ve helped to find the best 


letter for board and rooms ought to be 


Copies of the Programme may be had at the brokstores of F. W. Curisrarx, New York; 
CaRL ScHOENHOF, Boston, Mass.; JomN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. ; RopmRT OLABKE & Oo., 
Oincinnati, 0. ; and will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SavveuR, Burlington, 


College of I 
ing place af soon as possible. The price of board 


Miss LucretT1a Xavigr, teacher of Span- 
ish, at the Sauveur School of Languages, 
Boston, Mass., and at Wellesley College, 
98 George St., Roxbury, Mass., Spanish. 


Pror. L. D. VEentTuRA (graduate of the} in Co 


University of Pisa, italy), teacher at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
102 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., Italian. 

Mrs. T. W. STERNECK, Sauveur School of 
Languages, Philadelphia, Pa., French 
(Children’s Department.) 

Miss Marcta KENDALL, teacher of Ger- 
man at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., German (Children’s Depart- 
ment). 

Miss M. F, Roperts, teacher at the 

Friends’ School, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Treasurer. 

N.B.--The French sestions will be su- 

perintended by Prof. R. Séce, and the 

German Sections by Prof. L. A. Stager. 

sare recommended to seoure a board, 
room varies from $4 to $8 per week. Our 


by Mr. W..G. Dz Ceri, Burlington, Vt. 
to him. 


vt. 





COOK COUNTY, (ILL.,). NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


AT NORMAL PARK, ILL. 


BEGINNING JULY 21, 1884,and CONTINUING THREE WEEKS. 
FRANCIS W. PAREER, Principal. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
will give fifteen Talks upon the Theory and 
Prac of Teachi 


in connection—German, French, and Spanish, 


og: Reading, Writing, Speil- | in the charge of Dr. Krackowitzer, graduate of 
ing, Language. Geography, History ‘and ‘Manual the University of Leipsig, and Herr Huxmann, 
Training. tion $7.50. of Hanover (Germany) Normal Schoo.. 


MRS. FRANCIS W. PARKER, 

Late Teacher in the Bo-tm School of Oratory, 
Fifteen Lessons upon Elocution and the Delsarte 
System of Expression. Tuitioa $5.00, 

W. W. SPEER, 

Late upt. Schools, Marshall Co., Iowa, 
Fifteen Less »ns upon The and Practice 
of Lee engy Arithmetic, Gru Method of 
Numbers, Moulding in Clay as a meaus of teach- 
ing Form and Geometry, Industrial Education 
untry Schoois. Tuition =5.00. 

ALEXANDER E. FRYE, 
[ittesn Lessons i the Theor and Fvesties of 
Teaching Geogra: dan 
and Drawing Tuition $5.00... 
MISS BETTY HARRISON, 
rten and its 


MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 
Late Teacher of oye in the Philadelphia 
igh School. 


Fi'teen Lessons in Srna and Physical 
Training. Tuition $5. 


There will be a Practical School consisting of 
Urimesy and Grammar Grades under the direc 
o' 


MISS MARY A. SPEAR, 
Late of Quincy, Maa, 

Members of the Institute wil! have opportuni- 
ties to observe and practice in this schoo 
Members of the Institute will be permitted to 
ork under direction in the tndustrial Rooms, 
writing, mou in 
the time they hb, 


wi 
‘inv ati eand, drawing, all 
witaout extra charge. 
Bpectes Instruction if ngquiced will be given 
Fifteen Lessons upon the K: in Drawing, Chemistry, Physics and ual 
adaptation to Primary Schools. tion 85.00. by the Faculty of the Normal Schoo. 
rsons ‘ atten lnsti L ti the Principal at 
once, stating the subject or suljeste the desire to take. Mention the Journal’ in writing 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF .ELOCUTION. 
SECOND YEAR’S SESSION. 
~ : Loe 
The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE. AND SPEECH. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A.., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the Delsarte 
System in the National Schools of Oratory of Phila. and Detroit, will open a Summer Sohool of Blocution at 


College Hit, Mase. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wish'ng to join the 
School will send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, Oollege Hill Mase.. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
TENTH 




















asia aw Aegina Ontario, Canada. Be kM od 5 oe ren 
w 
spacing. Hgpaar Pesce on tye Lake Shore, 38 tiga of ingnr, Pai Cn ay, bal 
Expression, Bafempocancons ‘pulptt and Plat orm Reading  eecttation, and Oratory. 
*,* Send for descriptive circulars to J. H. BecwrTs., ’ 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Phila 
¥8-See Advt. on first page of ‘Journal ” of May 3. 
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IN AFTER DAYS. 


(From the May Century.) 


In after days, when grasses high 

O’ertop the! tomb where I shall lie 
Though well or ill the world adjust 
My slender claim to honored dust, 

I shall not question nor reply. 


I shall not see the morning esky. 
I shall not hear the night-win sigh, 
I shall be mute, as all men must, 

In after days! 


And yet, now living, fain were I 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying—He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust. 
Will none? Then let my memory die 
In after days?  AUsTIN Dosson. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

Edward Everett Hale’s novel, ‘‘The Fortunes of 
Rachel,” will be published May 19, in Funk & Waynall’s 
Standard Library. 

The Easter number of Harper’s Young People is re- 
markably bright and attractive. The spirit of the day 
pervades the entire number and gives opportunity for 
many pleasing illustrations. * 

The May Wide Awake has a charming frontispiece, 
from a painting by W. L. Taylor, and many other beau- 
tiful pictures, pleasing short stories, versified fables, 
and various papers and articles full of entertainment 
and instruction. 


Mr. Cupples, publisher of the much talked of ‘‘ Cape 
Cod Folks” says, that his firm has been obliged to pay 
f r damages claimed, every man, woman, and child 
whose name was mentioned in that novel. 

A combination novel will begin shortly in the Boston 
Sunday Globe, There will be four contributors—Robert 
Grant, J. 8 of Dale, John Boyle O’Reilly, and Jolin T. 
Wheelwright. It will be left to the public to discover 
the author of each of the parts, and where each begins 
and ends. 


Mr. Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, will soon have 
among his treasures the instrument upon which Tom 
Moore used to play in the drawing-rooms of the rich 
and great whom he delighted with his improvisations. 
This is almost literally ‘‘the harp that once through 
Tara’s halls the soul of music shed,” 

F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, says: ‘ 1 am, and 
hope and purpose always to remain, a thorough believer 
in my country and my countrymen, even though I may 
hope to help the movement, now so rapidly advancing, 
toward a better standard of taste. Wherever that ‘better 
standard’ is, I do assure you it is not to be found in 
England, nor to be acquired by an imitation of the 
English.’ 

In the May Century, Julian Hawthorne says: ‘‘ Though 
Ilawthorne was humility itself in his estimate of his 
own powers, yet when once he was under the influence 
of his muse, not all the criticism of ancient and modern 
times could have made him swerve by so much ax a 
hair’s breadth from the path along which she led him. 
When he was at work he was in a region by himself,— 
a’one with his art,—into which the voices of the ex- 
terior world could never penetrate, nor its presence in- 
trude. 

The Critic and Good Literature some time since re- 
quested its readers to send in a list of forty living Amer- 
ican authors deemed most worthy of membership in a 
possible American Academy formed on the same gen- 
eral principle as the famous French literary institution, 
the “‘ Forty Immortals.” The result shows Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes at the head of the list as the candidate most 
popular among those who expressed their opinion. 
Following him come Lowell, Whittier, Bancroft, How- 
ells, Curtis, Aldrich, Harte, Stedman, White, Hale, Ca- 
ble, James, Clemens (Mark Twain), Warner, Beecher, 
Clarke, Stoddard, Whitney, Whitman, and twenty 
others. 


The Magazine of Art comes to hand adorned with its 
profusion of illustrations, supplemented by 


‘| 


interesting articles on various subjects. The frontis-. 


piece, ‘Home, Sweet Home,” is reproduced from the 
painting by Phil Morris, A.R.A. ‘Lyon House,” by 
Eustace Balfour, is an excellent paper, accompanied by 
three engravings. Other prominent and. particularly 
meritorious pictures are ‘A Silent Colloquy,” from 
Stade; anda series of five “‘ Pictures at Leeds.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘“‘A Penny Plain and Two- 
Colored” is an amusing paper, 


teen equally, amusing eyjravings. be Bora 


z 


Academy of eyo by Monkhouse, 
with six engravings, is another of the _ peniegsrorpay 
features, of which we only mention a few 
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New Books, April, 1884. 





The publishers of the ScHooL JoURNAL intend to 
give their readers each month a pretty clear idea of 
the books of the month. This list will be of value 
to the increasing number in all sections who want 
to keep posted on the new publications. Prices will 
be given and other information to guide buyers. 
Publishers will please send us information before 
the 20th of each month. Reviews will be found in 
their appropriate ger but brief, descriptive notices 
will be added t» the titles. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
The Book of Psalms. Translated by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A. Parchment series ; antique, gilt top, $1.25. 
Tts object is to enable lovers of literature to read the Psalter 
intelligently and with pleasure. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
James and Lucretia Mott. Their Life and Letters. 
Edited by their granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallo- 
well. With portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. T. W. Higginson. Vol. VI. in 
*“Americaa Men of Letters.” ith new steel por- 
trait. 16mo, gilt toy, $1.25. 
The story of Margaret Fuller's life, told with admirable skill and 
sympathy. 
In the Tennessee Mountains. Charles Egbert Craddock. 
$1.50. 


A collection of short stories, depicting in picturesque and pa- 
thetic vein peculiar phases of lifein this region. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
Stories by American Authors. Cloth, 50 cts. 


Vols. 1 and 2 each contain five or six excellent short stories by 
our best authors. 


Bound Together : a Sheaf of Papers. Donald G. Mitch- 
ell. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

A collection of essays, some of which have never before been 

blished. 


pu 
CASSELL & CO., New Yor«. 
National Academy Notes. Paper, 50 cts. 


Containing the comppiate official catalogue of the en sate 
Annual Exhibition of the New York Natonal Academy of De- 
sign and over one hundred illustrations fre m Important pictures 
in the Exhibition, Grown by the artists for thix work; 

‘e notes, biographi notices of the contributing 
and other valuable matter. 


Trees, and How to Paint Them in Water Colors. W. 
H. J. Boot. Cloth, oblong quarto, $2.50. 


Has eighteen colore1i pietes and numerous wood engra 
and full instructions as 


the colors. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


wet 0 Miss Virginia E..Townsend. 12mo, 


cloth, 
The ¥ 4 t Chival Thomas Bulfinch. Edited by 


. Hale. Cloth, $2.50, 


Arthur and the Mab 

Wild Woods Life: a Trip to Parmachenee. Captain 
Charles W. Farrar. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PaiLapEpsia. 


The Retrospect. soko Ap Thomas Jones. 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.00. 


A novel written in verse,a poem with a suggestive picture 
nature drawn with considerable power. “ 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Our Business Boys. Rev. F. E. Clarke. 60 cts. 
Contains some good ideas that boys will like and find useful. 
ear -1-* A thors for Young Folks. AmandaB Harris. 


Sort pro-e selections from a dozen or so,of our recognized 
e 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The Picture. Charles Reade. 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Good Stories of Man and Other Animals. By the 
same, 4to, paper, 20 cts, 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 
The Poetical Works = ohn Keats. Edited by Harry 
Buxton Forman. mo, cloth, $3.20. 


Given from his own Fon and other 
collated with many manuscripts. oatente cous ene 


The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens. Selected 
by Charles Kent, with portrai!, 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


Only anIncident. Grace D, Litchfield. 16mo, cloth ex- 
tra, 75 cts. 


ach hermive story of New Engiand life, naturally and quietly 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. Rev. William Hague, D.D. 
Peper 25 cts. 


A thoughtful and scholarly estimate, by one who knew Emer- 
on ; 


personally, 
Pine Needles. . Heloise Durant. 8vo, parchment, $1. 75, | book. 


An oddity worthy of the well-known satirist. 
A Palace Prison. A novel. Cloth, 
elf St interior view of institutions thas WS make, and support, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, New Yorx. 





‘s nian ees a H. R. —_ om: » 


the manner of Pee asl eeee 


tesinits the wy eS of English history, including tales of King 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New Yorm. Setesee es 
bis +: oe Orpheus C. Kerr. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Story or Curmvese Gorpon. A. Egmont Hake. 
New York : R. Worthington. 

The character of this remarkable man would render 
him at any time worthy of a biography, and just now 
that the civilized world is watching him, this book is 
peculiarly tir ely. Gordon has been compared to Crom- 
well, and in some respects the comparison is apt; one 
can easily imagine that in the same position Gordon 
might have doné similarly to Cromwell: yet he is 
milder in his disposition and apparently not one who 
would force religious conformity on others, however 
strict he might be himself. Gordon is a strange charac- 
ter for thisage: a soldier by profession from his boy- 
hood, generous, tender, devout; a victorious general. 
the hero of fierce campaigns, merciful and without 
worldly ambition ; absolutely fearless, with perfect con- 
fidence in his own powers, yet mvdest to a fault. Where 
is there such another? This book relates the history of 
his life with sufficient detail to be interesting, follow- 
ing him through an almost continual succession of 
dangers such as would have deterred ordinary men at 
every turn. Though the facts that seem like romance, 
there is ever running, like a golden chain, the strung, 
courageous purpose from which no terrors can cause 
this man to swerve, no temptations lead him to_re- 
nounce. ‘The biography is a romance and a sermon in 
one. 


Stupres in History. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

In this book are brought together a number of essays 
written at various times by the author. With one ex- 
ception they all bear directly on the History of the 
United States, and the group relating to certain Federal- 
ist leaders and their contemporaries forms a closely 
connected series of biographical studies in the history 


i of that famous party. Among the chapters especially 


*. | strong and interesting are “‘The Puritans and the Re- 
storatiop,” “* William Cobbett,” ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,” 
‘* Albert Gallatin,” ‘Daniel Webster,” and ‘French 
Opinions of the United States in 1840 to 1881.” Many 
of these essays are in a large measure biographical, but 
so present the connection of the individual with his 
time and its events, that they are fitly termed studies in 
history, and are s decided help to'a just conception of 
affairs, without any loss of the biographical flavor that 
is the essential charm of all history. 


NaTIONAL ACADEMY Notes. Edited by Charles M. 
Kurtz. New York: Cassell & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

This will be eagerly sought by thousands of art-lovers. 
It includes the complete catalogue of the Fifty-Ninth 
Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
New York, with 122 illustrations, 115 of them reproduced 
from drawings by the artists. It also contains brief 
descriptive notes of each picture; personal notices 
of the artists whose works are reproduced; a short 
hisvory of the National Academy ; and a plan of the 
building and diagram of the galleries. The form of the 
publication has been changed from that of previous 
years so that it may by carried in a pocket or reticule, 
and other additional features combine to render the 
publicatiop, useful to a visitor to the exhibition, highly 
interesting to those unable to visit the Academy, enter- 
taining as a souvenier and valuable for reference and as 
a permanent record. 


Inrgeest TaBues. By John E. Coffin, 8. B,, Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. $1.00. 

Few business men will deny the great saving of time 
jeccomplished by the use of a carefully prepared book 
of Interest Tables. But most of the books of this 
character were made years ayo, when the present low 
rates of interest did not prevail. In the prosperous 
years which succeeded our great Civil War high prices 
for commodities and high rates of interest for bonds, 
loans and mortgages were the rule, but of later years 
the state of affairs in the business world has greatly 
changed. Low prices, a plethora of money und low 
pales at prenel 20 eae ee Sate is 8 want ~ Ay a 


“Pravetee Law Souoo, amp us TRIALS. 
* Vaughan Abbott. Boston : dem mts 


ne law school is composed of « suppositious party of 
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questions such as naturally arise about government and| 
law in general. By this means is imparted in an easy 
conversational manner much: useful information that 
all young people ought to have and most of them desire. 
The famous trials in a similar manner give an idea of 
some peculiar contingencies -arising in law courts, and 
the true light in which to consider certain kinds of 
evidence. The book is both entertaining and useful. 


Srorizgs By AMERICAN AUTHORS, 1 AND 2. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 50 cents. 

These are the first two volumes of a series that promises 
to be noteworthy in the literature of short stories. They 
contain stories by Bayard Taylor, Brander Mathews and 
IJ, C. Banner, William Henry Bishop, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Albert Webster, Frank R. Stockton, Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, and others. They are attractive to the 
eye from the outside, appearing in canary-colored covers, 
and equally pleasing inwardly to any lover of light 
romatic tales. There is such a dearth of good ones by 
American authors that the present: publication will be 
cordially welcomed. It certainly contains some of the 
best, and by the best of our writers; five or six in each 
volume, so that any one of them may be read at asingle 
sitting. 

Crcru’s SUMMER. 
& Co, 

This is an interesting story of a quiet summer by the 
sea. The heroine is a young girl who is always ready 
to improve opportunities of brightening the lives of 
others. Her opportunities come to her during the sum- 
iner in the shape of two children that need to be taught to 
read, and an invalid who needs to be taught the alphabet | ca 
of the dealings of Providence, There are other charac- 
ters in the book, but they are not brought out as clearly 
as the author evidently has the power to do. She pcr- 
trays them by contrast with Henll, and Cecil by the 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 





conversation of the others, rather than each by his own 
words and acts. “Still the book is pleasing, and pure 
and healthy in tone. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper's this month is indeed beautiful in the super- 
lative degree. In fact the sounding of its praises has 
come to be a matter of course. ‘“‘ Among the Daffodil- 
les,” the frontispiece is a beautiful drawing by Howard 
Pyle ; it is one of three illustrating his paper “A May- 
Day Idyl of the Olden Time.” The fine-art feature is 
another of the ‘great pictures,” engraved by Closson— 
Titian’s ‘‘ Belle.” The heroes of the number are the 
Emperor William, and Dr. Schliemann, with fine por- 
traits of both, as well as of President Monroe, Rufus 
King and Henry Clay, in connection with Col. Higgin- 
son’s paper on ‘‘ The Era of Good Feeling,” as he calls 
Monroe's administration. A description of the holy city 
of Kairwan, in Tunis, by A. F. Jacassy, who also illus- 
trates his own paper; the second of the papers on the 
Fraser to the Columbia region, by Ernest Ingersoll ; Mr. 
Rideing’s study of the Bank of England ; the serials by 
Wm. Black and E. P. Roe, delightfully illustrated by 
Abbey, Dielman, and Gibson; and Alfred Parson’s 
illustration of the poems, ‘‘Transcripts from Nature,” 
by William Sharp, are among the best things of the 
number. 
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LIVES PROLONGED. 


Many to whom no encouragement could be offered, disease 
having progressed so far that no chance of arresting it seemed to 
4 been promptly relieved, and tueir lives prolonged 
and aera! comparatively comforta je, by the new Vitalizing 
Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
a more, who have been sufferers for years and almost in- 
ted for Cass are now in the enjoyment of a good d 
of and abie to engage actively in the business, profession, 
or ——— duties wich had been wholly or partially aban- 
doned. It is wonderful what cures in so-called “‘desperate cases,” 
are wy by this remarkable Treatment! If omy one, re- 
e = of «nch treatment, will write to Drs. Starkey & 
ay! omay Sak such documents and soperts of 
cases aa ook judge of its value for himself. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Not Like Other Girls. Rosa N. Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lap- 
pincott & Co. 25 cta. 

A Wife Hard Won- Julia McNair Wright. Philadelphia: J. B: 
Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Kitty’s Conquest. Charles King, U.S.A. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

My Musicul Memories. H. R. Haweis. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalis. 25 cts. 

Trees, and How to Paint Them in Water Colors. New York 
Cassell & (o. 

Our Business Boys. Kev. F. E. Clarke. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 60 ots. 

Health and Strength for Girls. Mary J. Safford, M.D. and Mary 
E. Allen. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cts. 

Biography of Ezra Cornell. Alonzo B. Cornell. New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co. 

Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. Amanda B. Harris. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. William Hague, D.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. (Paper) 25 cts. 

Catarrh, Sore-throat, and Hoarseness. J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Politics. Wm. W. Crane and Bernard Moses. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Guide to Self-Instruoction in Practica] and Artistic Penmanship. 
Daniel T. Ames. New York: Published by the author. (Paper) 
75 cts. Cloth, $1.00, 

The Clew of the Maze, and The Spare Half-Hour. Charles H. 
Spurgeon. New York: Funk & Wagnal's. 15 cts. 

Dime Question Books. Albert P. Southwick. Syracuse: C. W, 
Bardeen- 

Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry. Translated by Wm. H. Greene. 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50. 


New York: G. P. 





THEN isn’t it my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest. plan. 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? —PuHarse CaREY. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


Into half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate ; add sugar to the taste. 








‘Ang you lost, my little ‘allow r’. “me,” 
he sobbed in reply, ‘‘ b-but m-my mother 
is.” WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE 





In the Diamond Dyes more colorin to 
given than in eny known dyes, and 
give faster and more brilliant colors. 100. 
at all d ts. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. Remais card, 82 col- 
ors, and book of directions for 2c ‘stamp. 
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is as much the standard remedy for f he Cod Liver Otis in this B ation robbed of ite The Chickerings have always led in the march 


male weaknesses as quinine is for the} * 
prevailing chills and fever. 


THE age of newspapers—mucilage. B 


OIL AND LIME. 


Wiilbor’s Cod land Li fi ds 
s Ped Liver Oil ans an Ag Sa rieu 


principle, su; iyi nature with 
to and restore the iseased Lungs A 
Boston, proprievor. Sold by 


COD LIVER 





Lime, which is eek a sesteestive 


assistance | various styles of 


all druggists. 








Grvs it a trial. Dr. Graves’ Beers Register 
will cure heart Disease. Price $1. 6 for $5. by 


THE IDEAS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


By James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 12mo, 
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By ExLey Russert Emexson. 1 vol., eer 











NEW YORK. 


od ¢ K. AMBe - 


of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 


182 Tremont ©+,, 
BOSTON. ¢ 





7; Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for ‘ 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ, 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 





ve" {The Columbian Institute 





top. ea numerous an eed and diagrams. 


Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN O0., Brarrizsoro, Vz. 
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T. N. HOLDEN, M.D., Secretary, 
142 East 34th St., New York. 
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COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 


20 minutes of New York, More positions for 
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Life scholarship, $40, Write for circulars. 
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erchke AND SHEPARO'S. _. /SCRIBNERS’ [Bons on Punt 


NEW ISSUES. New Series. | in dits ant Water Colors, Etc. 
THE ONLY ONE. A TIGHT SQUEEZE. “We commend the enterprise of the |SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


by Haney W. Frawon, author of publishers to all readers, and we espe- CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
, novel The adventures of a gentlemen who, on a cially commend the two volumes now 
w« Gastie Foam,” “ Nuna, the Bramin Girl,” “ Our | wager of ten thousand atin 8, undertook to 


Vol, XSVH, No. 17. 












LEE AND SHEPARD’S 














in ” “ Our Boys in India.” 00. published as light literature of the most 
Tul work was pubis as a serial in the without. = ore the omeomn  e oe attractive kind.”—Commercial Adver-| “we confidently recommend them to teachers 
Boston Globe and made a sensation. Cloth, $1. Paper 60 cents. tiser. as being, so sar a8 we know, the most. practical 


treatises on these subjects yet produced.” —A4t 
: y ee 
The First Volwme | «These vooks ai adm! 


rably an important 

place in early a 1 will be poupe 
° y useful to those w ave | nO Oo 

Contains : nity of of waking under an inatructor.”—( in 


BARBARA THAYER, “NUMA ROUMESTAN. 


By Miss ANNA JENNeESsS. $1.00. Miss Jenness By A 

LPHONSE DAUDET, aut of “ King of 
is @ papain: saver oom a writer of much bril- Exile,” tr min of 
laney aud pe — ‘the French by VinGinia Deameta LIN. 16mo, 


LORD OF HIMSELF. with all the or ginal illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


China By Mies Frorence Lewes. 
of Marae at Bs sare sa KINGS IN EXILE. WHO WAS SHE? Wit cae item, fll and 
new edition. $1.00 16mo. clcth, $1.00, “ A thunderbolt of common trio "aaa ‘apply yi p. y  &. 
ntinatets is one that. has o mead Lee “ Alphi onee T Daudet takes his Paes perhaps at By Bayard Taylor. tna snore caved ak tes. "Brie, $8 ph $2.50, ed 
oa RTS cp ont tot downtr taenene- [a gee teins wasn of Sse Cre ee 


DORA DARLING. HIS TRIUMPH. The Documents in the Case. "eee ond. Hew Phin). Bom tn 


rt? FE 


By Mrs. Mary A. Dexnizon. 16mo, Cloth, 

umn. $00, 4 Uariliing story of the: great | 8400. KE 1 cENTIEW A By Brander Matthews and wings [ie ene to tho 
Rebellion. manaer ° A. - 4. app ceiors 
OUTPOST. By Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. Cloth, $1.00. A. C. Bunner. amen ieacaaeiin ert eee 
« Dora Da Bering, ech ey ‘complete in | well ss for its moral "Christian Advocate.” useful te fo those ‘profea:ianaig,Gauailv supposed 

iteelt New Pm ‘ ’ aM. ¥, 
NEW EDITION OF O OTHER VOLUMES IN PUDDLEFORD PAPERS ; ’ ONE OF THE THIRTY PIECES. ae eae a con 20 
THIS UNRIS Or, Humors of the West. By W. H. Bishop. apired late. How 4h, tag FB 


soa HME. FORTUNATE ‘ISLAND, By H. H. Rrugy. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


“ This is a rich book. Any one who wants a 


> y Bg re & genuine, hearty should purchase this 
series of Durlesques and palpable carkabhy aee* —{ Re 


§3”™ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
D. APPLETON & C0 ,|Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


PUBLISH APRIL 2TH. 
Appleton’s Home Books. NEW BOOKS. 


tht with drawing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, 





“The platcs are exquisite in celor and 


BALACCHI BROTHERS, | zczzt=t St Ssestsues seta 


“ The pokotohes are from nature and are cucetingly 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. mts Sehoo! gg flowers are represen 
eNgoore.. ee in Mater 
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So errer both using materials.” — —~ 
e_now put up in three ooumes, four! games and Lucretia Mott. aan ne ce nr 
are now up in three umes, Jour } A f Water . 
prt ae volume. handsomely bound in| Lire asp Lerrens. Edited by their Grand- The Second Volume P LmtcH. Righth edition, revised aha en a4 
as foliows : daughter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With O onta * ® ches, with twenty-four colored plates (land 
BUILDING A HOME. Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. “ans : 


scapes), and full instructions to the pupil as to 
the manner of mixing und applying the colors. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $250. ~ 

This volume is one of t one of 


THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. Spacer he setae daane See 
tirmingh ura 


oir of the dist ker 
Vol. One; | HOW TO FURNISH A HOME| thropist and reformer, and of her busbund, ingorpor 
THE HOME GARDEN. tor mrneariy sixty Yeu om their volum!no as correspondence nce 
HOME GROUNDS. -* 





(HOME DECORATION. nstruc concise ‘ 

vo two; |THE HOME NEEDLE. Studies in History. By Frank R. Stockton, | =cut one snd even 
* | AMESITIES OF HOME. By Henry Casor Lonas, author of “ Alexan- . Painting in Water Galore 
HOUSEHOLD HINT der Hamilton ” and “ Daniel Wester,” in the F - 4 

3. xteen colored pilates 
THe KOME-LIBRARY. American Statesmen ~p 12mo, $1.50 Brarcue MAcan Mun (Medalist, faye! Acad 
, . Coytenrs: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 1877, for the best pain 
Vol. Three ;| HOME OCCUPATIONS. per bas ty ates Sewall); The Bar L mene, of Mrs. KNOLLYS. life, and JENNIE Moors ( ote ead foaal “ 
‘| HOME AMUSEMENTS. tuy Pickering ; Caleb Strong ; Alb tt Geilatin; D nie drawing from the Antique), with in- 
gthy Pickering : Cale Se 1 00> tt Golletin: D nial ‘“ ” struction by are painters. Oblong 4to, cloth, 
HEALTH AT HOME, Webster; Golosiation te the United States; French By the author of “Guerndale,” | $5.00 
eae Boe fvery topic pertaining | | 4 volume of admirable historical and biographical Simple « and untechnical in style, tt ly trust. 
isvaluabie Mbeary on the most interesting of ot | Ranetbons Cottons cn motions of ameninas Ehasey. sora Painting devotes an introductory chapeer to 
themes. Many of the books are copiously illus- M { Rufus Choat A MARTYR T0 SCIENCE. toloring, with iy sar he fanaa 
Price of each velume as above, $2.00; or $6.00 emories 0 US Unda B, By Mary Putnam Jacobi, ¥, D. von a 
the set, put up in box. Sold in sets or separately. Win coms eee ey! etedins, IS y Me A in Neutral Tint. 
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a on Steel, and other i'lustrations. 8vo, $5.00. tains full instructions to tb eer unt the 
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Brain Exhaustion, gad Setezens, oct enly Gor megaphone of tho lesel A DINNER PARTY. fe jgmtens to, cloth, $2 

WITH SOME PRELIMINARY CONSID- } Tn os unique genius and marvelous John wre do net know of a beter oaeee tngers etion 
ERATIONS ON CEREBRAL DYNAMICS. By Rady. _- series prepared by HP. Lelich 


By J. Lkoxarp Corntna, M. D., formerly 
Res dent Physician to the Hudson River State 
Hospital for the Insane. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00, ‘ 

*I have sought to consider, — en cootientiien 
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expressed have been ently Svident. The 
clintosl observation, and from influences derived 


Fron Bay pology ana experimental pathology.’’— 
The Parlor Muse: 


A SELECTION OF VERS DE SOCIETE 
FROM MODERN POETS. Parchment-Paper 
Series. 18mo. Price, 30 cent; also in cloth, 
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In the Tennessee Mountains. 


This is one of the most noteworthy vol 
stories ever published in America. Both in in subject 
and treatment the stories are waetiy oe 

Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, 
5 aa tent 2s oe 0 


For sale jee ay my A Sent by mad, post- 
pins 22 sal by at baka the Publishers, 


ADUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 E. 17th St.. New York. 
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With 182 [iluetretions. Byo. ‘Extra cloth, $2.50 
Lattery cheep. $3.00. a ‘“ 
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ry) chemistry y without being as 
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or-as as Roscve. theoretical 
tuld, the progress of the ex 
ed by a. bouk 
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715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


By CHARLES Eapert CRADDOCK. ee oa 


THE MOUNT OF SORROW. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


SISTER SILVIA. 
By Mary Agnes Tincker. 
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“Each one of the eleven tales is a 
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Publisber’s 2 Department, eer oo fb etll thorwelves 


catalogue issued by this 

_TEmids or substerPriok: rhe ofthe pl Sty with Fith Gudence on thelr 
senee Tone rave published weekly, 50} perfect workmanship, 

numbers. year, n rates, whioh in-| The Peo e efficiency with 

which dis, Manager of the 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paid in Advance., 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


The label on each r shows up to what. date 
the has If the not by 


thts gn thy cantar 
Nr ar te ool at any time 
ATS Ree ge a gt 
the amount due forthe time he has recetoe 

The date your name on the address of 


oe ws to what time your subscription 
bacriptions will be received for three m 
or onths from those who wih 10 make 9 





Publishers, 
21 Park Place, ! New York. 








Those who have watched the maser re- 
sults attending the work: of the Sauveur 
College of Languages, will be interested 


in knowing that its growing importance 
has led to its pro: change of location 
from Amherst, Mass., to Burlington, Vt., 


where its ninth session will! be held at 
the University of Vermont. In this loca- 
tion it will uccupy a larger field, and a 
situation most desirable for healthfulness 
and beautiful surroundings, The natural 
method of teaching languages, which has 
met with such favor and success in this 
country, could not be in better keeping 


than that of the admirable faculty whose }) 


names appear in theCollege announce- 
ment in another column. 

Among.recent sc’ ol publications, War- 
ren.Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic as 
it now appears, revised and enlarged, 
upon the inductive method of instruc- 
one: will. come like an old friend.ina new 
dress tw. those who a few years ago, it 


d 
seems, ' vapeatied with the problems of the bupplis 
edition of 1868. It is gratifying to notice | ele 


the extensions and im 
to heep this stand 
with the ‘times. 

’ The inviting list of approved text-books | Goo 
afforded by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., is worthy the special atten- 
tion of teachers and educationalists. 
The publications of this old and reputable 
house, comprising, as they do, many new 
and caref y prepared works, ‘beside their 


Pphorenenis tending 
text-book abreast 


well known standard series in the several |~ 


branches of study, give ample evidence 
of the firm’s progressive spirit and liberal 
policy. 

Amuong the best common-school mathe- 
matics of late ) ears, those put forward 
by Messrs. J. H. Butler, the enterprising 
Philadelphia firm, are worthy of notice 
and ‘py’ .. This firm keeps its publica- 
lions up toa high sta dard of excellence, 
and with true business. tact, understands 


the publib’s need of and demand for the]. 


best clas; of text-books. 


‘ One of the specialties of Keuffel & Es- 
ser, Fulton street, N. Y., isa Book of ln-| J) 
peo agreed and Aha for learning and PS 

of “‘round writing 
poe fy is vi hn and so 3 ~~ maa |S 
poses. energetic house - 
Lara almost everything in the line of 
fine drawing matarial, and a visit to their 
establishment will amply repay you for 
your 

The reputation established 
Gillott nearly half a century. oe ee 
22 wise abated. In the keen cutmpetition | Bo 


of modern times, many excellent are 
now made in our own country, bué.in cer- 
tain grades none sur the famous 
‘““Gillott’s.” One pr result of the 
pe a Shen Soot is font 
° som 7 

made by this vemey and 

names, American ‘omit 
Jobn street, N, 







Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, at- 
be ars the ew ghevs oF Seocnere a 

z tions, and others ing applica- 
tion through his house, burmese him 
to every one. He transacis business in all 
the States and Territories, and is in re- 
ceipt of many grateful acknowledgment: 
from teachers. 

Teachers. as well as art lovers, when 
they visit N. Y. should not fail to stepinto 
the elegatit store of F. W. Devoe & Co., 
Fulton and William sts. Here they will 


of a} find a brilliant ar:ay of artists’ materials 
of eve 

but maatieak 

subscri-| plies. The firm has long been famous for 


kind, sculptor’s materials, mathe- 
instruments and engineer’s sup- 


its oils, colors, varnishes, white lead, etc. 
Besides these 8, the visitor will see 
hundreds of articles of uulity and beauty, 
a careful inspection of which might often 
rw a valuable object-lesson in a new 


The goods ot the New York Silicate 
Book Slate Co. seem to be immensely pop- 
ular with schools and teachers everywhere, 
which is not surprising considering the 
quality of the goods and the usefulness of 
‘silicate surfaces at every turn of school 
-work. The fact that they have been in 
iconstant use for the past twelve years by 
the Board. of Education of New York City 
is a sufficient indication of their dura- 
bility. 

The Meneely Bell Gonasay of West 
Troy, N. Y., bas been favorably known to 
the publie for man years as manufactu- 
rers of beils of all descriptions, and of 
good quality. Any school desiring a bell, 
will be wise to inquire of this reliable 
firm. 

To successfully use five thats, = suc- 
cession is a puzzle, So is the f + ata 
gross of Esterbrook’s Easy Wr'te~ Pens 
can be sold for the low price of one dollar. 


IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or ere ew York City, sav : 
Baggage Expres-age an arriage Hire, an 
stop at the Grand Union Total, opposite Grand 
Central it. 600 at fitted u 


a cost of one million doilars, at $1 ‘and Spaeees 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 





better for less money at the 


VACATION IN EUROPE. 
Teachers who contemplate spendi 
pesen in in Europe eer: year, Sele sen 
ocak: “} thelr: Hduentional Vacation - Py 
o r Educa Vacation y; 
which sails from New York June 28th, b = 
new and ae “AUSTRAL.” 
i t costs a sinall fortune to 
isit the O World. Bucs will be surprised to 
gee what can be accomplis: ed fur a very moder- 


their va- 
to THOos. 
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cents; Soa “4 
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JAMES M’CREERY &CO., 


Broadway & 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Are showing the Most Complete 


Stock of 


NOVELTY DRESS GOODS 


ever offered, and at very reason- 
able prices. 

Combination Dress Goods in the 
newest fabrics, suitable for Street, 
Seaside, Mountain, or House Wear. 
Also, Stylish Stripes for Tennis 
Suits. 

Embroidered, Printed and Plain 
Pongees, Crepe de Chine, Corahs, 
Albatross, High-Colored Nuns’ Veil- 
ing, etc., etc., in unique and beauti- 
ful designs, colors and tints. 

Foule and Cashmere Robes in Silk 
and Lace Embroidery. 

Also, a complete line of the Latest | and 
Novelties for Evening Wear. Gren- 
adines at the unusually low price of 
50 cents per yard; Worth $1.26. 

Black and White Dress Goods in 
all the latest materials. 


p stiTHE LATEST PARIS NOVELTY, 


Accordion Robes in the Newest 


Fabrics. 


JAMES M’CREERY &CO.., 


Broadway & 11th 8t., 
NEW YORE. 


- STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway near 29th St.,N,Y. 
279 Fulton §t., Brookl 
OFFICES 47 North Eighth 8t., ila. 
43 North Charles $t., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refiniss Dress Goods opa Garments. 
jes’ Dresses 4, , and 
of 07 pe elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed 
fully without ing. 
_cumains, "W1 am ate ef foanee ite ib whole 
ndow es, Table- Cove: Carpets, 
cleaned or dyed. Employing the Neat attanebie | 
Sait and most improved appliances. and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and 


unusual 
iy prompt return of Cc + invi-ed. 
s received and returned by express and mail. 


BARREIT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
be yan ar 


FANCY. WORK, i: Artistic sy ty 
r nejugton Neediework, suc! 
of Roses, 


alsies, Pansies, Yorus & sant 





Instructions, & cents, « 
sedlework,’ teaches ow now te Waktug, do all 


ac So conts, oferta. pa een 
ve 
Aidress “Patten Pub. AF Botiery 


TRAVELLER'S GUIDE 
RoyvaAL Mart LINE, 


The popular and beautiful Mai) Steamers; 
AMSTERDAM, MAASDA LEERDAM, 
SOHIEDAM, EDAM, ZhANDAEL 
‘ SCHOLTEN and CALAND, 

SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to travellers a most agreeable and oon- 
venient route to the 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unex 
First Cabin $70. Excursion Tiekets $126, 
For Particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. oh nag ay 
_ MORRIS and A 
Huropeds Teoad way Ne New a a 
TO TEACHERS rises 


(Cut this out and preserve it.) 
eves contemplate 
ca 


ucational Seesetatiin. to be 
Wie en oy 16th to ‘ou wg 
Chica go to le the should Qorth- 

western Railway for the f reasons : 
1. It is the sho: sone betsreun theve poles. 
It runs seven trains daily from Chicago to 


Medyon nand Lt," 
Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 








Northwestern Dining 

7 Pecerunanee 

Road and other track and train equip 
ee baste yo Ayer ts will be 

rm cou n permit- 

| to sell through ticke’ ta via thi ine 3, and 
This Com will gi a special rate to this meet. 
n 0 90 tare Chicago to Madison, and one-fifth 


fh an the best route to St. Paul, 


a Washi hington Ter. an a 
Wy: Wyoming. Utah, and Caliterais. 


Wot chicaso, write at the Gus 
PassmNGER Writ N. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST aes etary RAILWAY. 


ie 





The Lape ps aly. of 
Hudson and thro p the es of thet wonene- pont 
built and che West) Shc 

oe tou to 
yw ot 
oe oO New York — 

Shortest route betwee: Detroit, 
Chicago, via. Hoosac Tunagel route, Niagara Falls, 
the pe poplar Great Western Railway. Elegant day 

lavatory conveniences. 





Brook , 
ickets, tinee-tobies, and + alee be 
at the Company's stations, at ticket io 
J, ti and throughout the West, and at City Freight 
I~ Kaod Broadway, New York. 
For further it information address 
HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent. 


No, 24 State Street, New York. 


THE FAYORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 


Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORE to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


Stonington Line 


Inside route avoi Point Judith. Steamers 
Stonington and Narragansett daily, except 
Sunday from Pier 33 N. BR. Jay St. at 5 P.M. 
Three morning trains from Steamers, landing 
through to Boston. 

Providence line for freight only from Pier 20 
N. R. Warren 8t,, daily, except Sunday, 5 P.M. 

F. W. Poprts, G. P. A. 


EUROPE!! 


Cook's Grand Excursions leave New YOrk in 


alate raaz ane. June, 1884. Passage y 
Steamers. Specia! tacilities for 
berths. Tourist tickets for indi- 


vidual tal tracers in Europe, by all routes, at re- 

u 
Cook’s Excursionist, with mapsand full - 
pene. oz mal 10 cents. Address si 
K & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOomM ts: 
Insurance a of New York. 


OFFICE No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRST SEMI- oe ne STATEME NT 











SHOWING INDI C10; ANY ON 
THE T DAY Jeno oo 

CASH CAPITAL. . 6.26.55. 0-0p- soceeeeeees $3, 000 
Reserve for ——— Premiums......... 2,497,624 00 
py “an paid Losses and Claims... 327,877 

nae he scp legac Wake phncaenotenstn 1,067,264 07 
CASH ASSETS... ........ - sees-ss: 761 11 

CHAS. ‘: MARTIN, President, roan 
A HEALD, Vice- 


T. BGREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, As-'t Sec’s. 




















It restores the ener, 


Ei ives vitalit 


and Danan ood 
hens a failin 
bility. 
to te the insufficient 
and sleep. it gives'a 


ston ar 


nerves tired by 
It the ant PREVENTIVE o 
to 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


Nervousness or vrvorry, excite salons. lassitude, erratic 
pe Bandy. B ac brain 
myn y Neh Nervous 








